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PREFACE - 


. 
A LARGE group of Government educational inspectors, 
heads of training and elementary schools, educational 
missionaries, pastors, school supervisors and other Europe- 
ans and Indians connected with educational work assembled 
in Vellore from all parts of South India, and even from 
north of Bombay, in December, 1926. The results of our 
friendly discussions עס‎ common problems are given in 
Appendix I. 5 

By far the most valuable and stimulating features of the 
conference were the addresses of Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
one of the leading professors at the Teachers College of 
Columbia University, which has done more than any other 
institution for American education. All who heard him 
were very keen to have his inspiring talks in printed form, 
especially since the meaning of the project method has 
been so seriously misunderstood. The stenographic 
notes which were taken down from the addresses needed 
extensive editing and re-arranging. In this undertaking, 
which fell to me, I have been greatly assisted by my wife, 
Dr. Charles W. Miller and Rey. J. J. De Boer. The 
material was so re-arranged as to bring together those 
lectures and replies to questions that bear on the same 
problems. The talks as revised were submitted to Dr. 
Kilpatrick, who made numerous corrections and has allowed 
them to be published, although he does not take the 
responsibility of an author for the precise wording. 

Would that we who heard Dr. Kilpatrick might re-create 
for you who read this book the atmosphere of the hours 
when he was unfolding new visions before our eyes. 
Through these pages we hope that you can share something 
of our rare privilege, including our vivid impression of Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s clearness and reasonableness. We believe 
that his ideas are eminently practicable. In order that 


they may be applied in steadily increasing measure toward — 


improving education and life in our beloved India, we 
present this book. 
MASON OLCOTT, 


Vellore For the Conference 
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? CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS LEARNING? 


e 
Durie the last twenty-five years the scientific study of 
education has been progfessing as never before. Let us 
think together, first of the new light that has been shed on 
the learning process. We shall deal specially with the two 
questions: ‘What is learning?’ and ‘How does it take 
place?' Later we shall consider the mutual relations of 
life and learning, and finally the application of the new con- 
ceptions of learning to actual school work. Although I 
do not know very much about India, I do know that the 
same broad educational principles hold in every land, 
because all people's minds act in the same general way. 

What is learning? e What is happening when you learn 
athing? When you learned how to button a button, just 
what did you do? Can you describe the process step 
bystep? No; you can do the buttoning, but you cannot 
tell another person precisely how to do it. Then have you 
learned it? Yes; you have learned to do it, even though 
you cannot describe the exact steps by which it is done. 
‘All of us are often placed in the situation of needing to 
button a coat. We respond to the situation by buttoning 
the buttons. That way of acting has been built into us. 
It is now a part of us. Therefore, we are said to have 
learned to do it. 

We are placed in situations of various kinds. Each 
situation that affects us produces a response on our part. 
If a friefid calls me on the street, that is a situation in which 
I ain placed. Suppose I walk towards him, that is my 
response to the situation. — He sees that I am approaching 
him; that for him is a situation (S). Hisstepping towards 
me is his response (R). He starts to shake hands; that 
places me in a situation (S). Then 1 shake hands with 
him (R). Ispeak to him (S), and he understands what I 
say (R). Each response is called for by a certain situation. 
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How is it that he knows what my words mean? If he 
-had not at some time learned their meaning, they would 
have no sense for him and his response would be 
different. As it is, his past experience has built up in 
him the connection between certain sounds (S) and certain 


ideas (R). This connection is a case of learning. In fact,» 


all learning is composed of connections like this. Such 
Connections we can call S-R connections or S-R bonds. If 
1 ask how much is six times threé (S), what do you answer 
(R)? You have an S-R bond in your nervous system 
between the situation six times three and the idea of 
eighteen. The learning of arithmetic leads to that kind of 
S-R bond. If a child does not have that S-R connection, 
we say that he has not learned that part of arithmetic. 

The situation to which I am responding now is a varied 
one, and the responses I am making are manifold. The size 
and arrangement of this room, all that I perceive about 
you, all that I have learned about your work, and of the 
kind of thing that you should best be thinking—all these 
things are parts of the Situation. I am responding in 
various ways. Iam looking at you, judging how you are 
taking it in, thinking of what ideas I am to develop, 
planning the next thing to say and how to make it fit your 
£rasp, and wondering whether the last thing I did Say was 
gtipped or whether I should say it again; I ani feeling 
happy about the situation—all these are my responses. 
The Situation is multiple and the responses are multiple. 
The way I am responding now is based on the connections, 
or S-R bonds, that I have learned in similar situations in 
the past. 

Learning is thus building a set of connections into the 
nervous System, The S-R connections carry themselves 
and produce certain responses. Or we may say that 
learning is conduct so built into the nervous system that it 
carries itself. 1 am using conduct in a broad sense, to 
include not only outward movement, but also thinking 
and feeling. Learning is conduct that carries itself in 
Spite of anything we can do. I am going to tell you 
Something. After I have said it, 1 want you all to keep 
your minds a perfect blank, How much is five times two? 
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. 
Was no one able to keep his mind blank? No, the learning 
cartied itself in spite of anything you could do. 4 

If the conduct that carries itself were adequate and 
wholly 668178016, we would have no need for further 
learning. ‘Though some of our connectious are desirable, 

.others are undesirable. Hence our constant need of 
learning. Learning means building and strengthening 
certain connections, and changing and weakening other 
connections. If an S-R*connection is strengthened, the 
response is more likely to follow from the situation, or it 
will follow more quickly or definitely. But if a connection 
is weakened, the reverse is the case. The right kind of 
learning strengthens desirable bonds so that they will readily 
act. Learning is complete not merely when the bonds are 
able to act, but when the bonds actually come into action so 
as to produce the response appropriate to the situation. 

Learning is the basis of character. Your character is 
made up from the conduct you have learned, of the 
responses you have learned. If the sum total of your 
responses is good, your moral character is good. But if 
the responses you have learned are bad, then your character 
is bad. Similarly, an efficient character comes from the 
learning of efficient responses, and inefficient character 
comes from the learning of inefficient responses. Learning 
is, therefore, intimately bound up with morality and 
character. Its meaning should never be limited to the mere 
memorizing of information by rote. 

We may sum up our thought: When a situation comes, 
a certain kind of response starts into motion. ‘The kind of 
response that we make depends mostly on learning. 
Learning is acquired conduct that tends to make us act in 
a certain way. 


CHAPTER II 


JUST WHAT LEARNING DOES PRACTICE 
BUILD? 


How do we learn to make the right responses to situa- 
tions? How does learning take place? First of all, by 
practice. You ask your pupils in school, ‘ How much is nine 
plus three?’ That is a situation. If they say twelve they 
are making the right response. By practice they build up the 
connection between the situation, nine plus three, and the 
response, twelve. The more often they make the right 
response to that situation, the more smoothly and surely will 
they make that response when the situation again occurs. 
Exercise builds learning. On the other hand, if they do not 
practise making that response, the connection will not be 
strengthened; they will not be learning. We learn what we 
practise. We do not learn what we do not practise, This 
is the law of exercise. 

Some of you are saying to yourselves, ‘That is very old. 
We've known that a long time.’ The place of exercise in 
learning has been partially known for centuries, but it has 
ueither been fully understood nor thoroughly applied to 
education. Many schools have their pupils practise things. 
that they. do xot want them to learn, and they don’t have 
them practise what they do want them to learn, For 
example, they make their children repeat moral sayings 
over and over, and write them ina copybook, but they do 
not, give their children much practice in making moral 
responses, When children repeat moral sayings, what are 
they practising? Moral behaviour? Not at all. They 
are learning to use their mouths in a certain way, but they 
are not learning moral conduct. What S-R bonds are be- 
ing built up? In the situation of the teacher asking for 
certain sayings, the children respond by repeating them. 
But moral behaviour is much more than this. It means 
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that, in the various situations of life, people will make the 
appropriate responses and do moral acts. . 
e A man game home one evening after a hard day's work 
in his office when everything had gone badly. He was out 
of humour and irritable. After dinner he and his wife were 
ereading while the children were playing nearby, but they 
were making too much noise to suit Him. He quickly turned 
to his wife and said, Won't you make the children play 
quietly? I want to read? The wife said to the children, 
“Your father has been working hard all day long. He is very 
tired. Don't you think you can play more gently, so that 
he will enjoy his reading?’ The children thought the 
idea was all right and were quiet for a while. But these 
children, like others you know, forgot very soon and grew 
noisy again. The father, growing even more irritable, 
said to his wife, Can't you make these children keep 
quiet ? ' Again she spoke to the children, ' Your father 
is very tired. You must play very quietly. We want 
him to enjoy himselfthere at home.’ For some time they 
made no noise, but again they forgot. This time the father 
shouted at the children, ‘Your mother has spoken twice 
already. I’m going to speak just once. Then if I hear a 
sound from any of you, you all go to bed right away!’ 
Lét us think just what the children were practising. 
Probably the first and the second time it was considera- 
* tion But the third time prudence got in the way, and it 
was mainly prudence that they practised. We know that 
if they practised prudence, they learned prudence. Here is 
a question that some of you might like to ask, ' Ought they 
not to keep reasonably quiet? Should they not be com- 
pelled to stop their noise?' I want to ask,'When we 
compel children to be quiet, are we usually thinking of 
their. development*or of our pleasure? There are three 
" possibilities i in the cáse of noisy children. First, they may 
continue being noisy. If they know that they are annoying 
their father, then they are practising disregard and learning 
disregard. Another possibility is that they may keep quiet 
through prudence. We often act as if this were the only 
alternative to the children’s being noisy, But it is not, for 
there is a third possibility—that the children may keep quiet 
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through consideration. We need to bring in consideration 
just as soon as possible. Until we can get the children to 
practise some consideration, we can have them practise 
prudence, then both prudence and consideration. As 
quickly as possible, we should make consideration the 
main or only element. At each upward step we do not 
know whether we 51811 succeed or not. We can only go 
forward gradually and see what happens. 

"Practice builds the connection that is exercised, but no 
other connections, not even ones that are similar to that 
which is exercised. We must, therefore, be very careful as 
to exactly what is practised. If we want children to learn 
a certain response, we must get them to practise just that 
response. If we desire a given characteristic, we must have 
that characteristic practised, and not something that resem- 
bles it. Let me tell you of an excellent woman who tried 
to force goodness on her son. She used to say, ‘Give your 
sister half your sweets. You must learn to be generous.’ 
If he did not give the sweets, she would punish him. When- 
ever his mother was near, he used to give some of his sweets 
to his sister. Was he practising generosity? No, he was 
not. Generosity includes not only the external response, 
but the feeling inside. He practised prudence, not 
generosity. He could not practise generosity unless he 
felt generous. How can we influence people’s feelings ? 
How can we lead them to practise the kind of feeling that 


we want them to practise? That is one of the greatest 
problems of education. | 


What do people say about th 
training colleges and schools 
initiative. They cannot think 
Because they have not practised thinking. You can get 
people thinking for themselves only by ‘having them meet 
difficulties that will make them think for themselves. They 
learn to think responsibly when they practise thinking for 
themselves, not when they are told to absorb the thoughts 
of others. How do people learn initiative ? By practising 
initiative. If I had my way, I would remake the training 
schools and colleges on the following foundations : practice 
by the students in assuming responsibility, in thinking for 


6 students who leave your 
? They have little or no 
for themselves, Why not? 
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themselves, in taking the initiative and ‘in being socially 
reliable. j 
I am compelled to feel a sense of sadness when the 
teachers iù Egypt and India say to me, “We have got to 
teach just for the examinations. We must stick to the 
.letter of the syllabus, for if we don’t, the children will not 
pass and we'll be blamed.’ The pupil holds the teacher to 
account, and the teacher holds the pupil to account and 
makes him stick to the syllabus. Do the examinations deal 
with everything that goes to make up the many-sided life of 
India? Certainly not. I find that most Indian people feel 
that the examination system is sapping the life-blood of 
education. Do yousee why this isso? Thesystem of holding 
public examinations for a large area restricts practice and 
experience to a very narrow line and discourages experience 
along broader lines. The pupils try to know only those 
facts which are likely to be tested. But the kind of learning 
we have been discussing includes all that is most charac- 
teristic of our life. dt is broader than the kind of learning 
connected with examinations, for examinations cover only a 
very small part of life. They ignore most things, except 
information in certain restricted fields and the narrow 
ability of pleasing the examiner. 
Learning, as we see in conclusion, will take place only if 
we practtse the exact thing to be learned. We do not learn 
what we do not practise. Since you, as teachers, are 


concerned with character building, you will have to provide 
1 ‘lg with practice in the kind of 


your boys and your git 1 
character that you want them to build. They learn what 


they practise with soul, mind and body. 


e 
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CHAPTER III 


HOW DO SATISFACTION AND ANNOYANCE " 
INFLUENCE LEARNING? 


Up to this point we have been discussing how learning 
takes place through practice, but practice alone does not 
account for all learning. Some things that we practise 
we learn to do. Other things that we practise we learn 
nottodo. Why does exercise make us learn to do some 
things, and make us learn not to do others ? 

uppose I am just beginning to play tennis. Iam trying 
to hit the ball so that it goes over the net, but inside the 
white lines of the court. Again and again I drive the ball 
into the net. Then I get it over the net, but it goes 
beyond the back line. Only occasionally does the ball go 
Over the net and hit inside the court. Am 1 practising 
tight if my ball hits the net, or goes over the back line or 
to one side? Notatal. At first I practi 


exercise were the only law, that is just what would happen. 
But there is Something else, 


When I strike my bal] into the 
failure. Because of this annoya 


o 


ourt, how do I feel? Yes; I feel 


I try to repeat 
Success and Satisfaction. I learn to 
, and learn not to 
Whatever brings Success 


YN 
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and satisfaction I learn to do. ° Whatever brings failure 
and annoyance I learn not to do. "What the law Says is," 
“We learmto do the ways that bring success and satistac- 
tion; we learn not to do the ways that bring failure and 
annoyance. 

* I will give you another illustration from the experiment 
of a man who was studying fishes in an aquarium. There 
was a big fish which had been in the habit of eating some 
smaller fishes of another species. ‘The experimenter pnt a 
glass partition between the large fish and the smaller ones. 
The fish could not see this at all. When the big fish saw 
a small fish in front of him, he expected to enjoy a tasty 
mouthful and gave chase, as he had been in the habit of 
doing. This time, however, he struck his nose against the 
glass, which caused him pain. Again he swam after a small 
fish, and again hurt himself on the glass. When this had 
happened many times, the big fish became less eager in 
the pursuit. After a while he learned not to try to catch 
the little fish. — Finally, the experimenter removed the glass 
partition and now the little fishes swam all around the big 
fish, but even so the big fish would not try to catch them. 
He had learned not to try to catch the smaller fishes, 
because of the failure and pain connected with these efforts. 

Have you ever grown used to the exact location of a 
keyhole, so that you could put the key in the hole without 
looking? Then you moved to another house, where the 
keyhole was placed lower on the door. At first, without 
thinking, you put the key too high for the new door. This 
brought annoyance. When you reached too low, what 
followed? Failure and annoyance. When you reached 
too far to the «right or the left? Failure and annoyance. 
Then the key went right into the keyhole. This brought 
success and satisfaction. The next night you found“ the 
keyhole more quickly, Finally, your hand reached the 
keyhole on the first try. The way that brought success 
and satisfaction was ^uz// iz, so that you did it automati- 
cally. But the ways that brought failure and annoyance 
were built out, so that you no longer used them. 

Do you see how thinking over our conduct helps ? 
Suppose that I have done something which I ought not to- 
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have done. In the excitement I feel glad and justify my 
action. Later, I start to consider the matter calmly. Then 
annoyance has a chance to come in, for I realise. that I did 
wrong at the time. I come to regret that I did that wrong. 
I am heightening my annoyance and lessening my satis- 
faction. Thus I am making it less probable that I shall do’ 
it again. The more ‘truly sorry and annoyed I am at 
having done the wrong, the more likely I am to avoid doing 
the.same wrong again. 

Whenever a child feels annoyance at doing a thing, he is 
learning not to do it. How can we attach annoyance to 
wrong things? Is there any place for punishment? Y es; 
there is a small but real place for it. If you are dealing 
with simple cases of not doing something, punishment may 
work to prevent the child from doing that thing. But if ' 
youare dealing with complicated cases of doing a thing, 
punishment is a poor way to get it done, for the child 
probably sees no immediate connection between the thing 
to be done and the penalty. E 

Suppose there is a table with a cloth and flowers on it. 
A litle child who is just able to walk comes and takes 
hold of the tablecloth. He pulls it down and breaks the 
flower vase. What do we want to do? We want to teach 
the child not to pull the cloth off, Here punishment has 
a place, for by it we can attach annoyance to pulling the 
cloth. Punishment may check bad responses, but it seldom 
fosters good responses. এ 

Suppose that a boy does something very wrong and his 
father takes him to task and punishes him. What does the 
boy experience? Failure and annoyance. Just what does 
he learn not to do? That depends on the «circumstances, 
If the boy regrets that he has done Wrong and if he counts 
the wrong-doing itself as failure, then He learns not to do 
that wrong thing again. But suppose the boy does not 
regret that he did wrong, but only regrets that he was 
caught in doing wrong. Then he experiences failure and 
annoyance over being caught, and learns not to get caught 
next time. His punishment may thus do either of two 
things: It may make the boy regret that he did wrong; or 
else it may make him regret that he got caught. It 
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depends on how the boy himself feels about it as to what 
he ‘earns. Have you ever tried to get children to like, 
poetry, but found that you actually made some of them 
dislike it? * The result depends mostly on the way the boy 
or the girl responds. The pupils viewpoint is a more 
important factor than the teacher's viewpoint. 

Suppose we try to get a boy to practise generosity. Is 
he more likely, or less likely, to be generous next time? If 
he does not really practise generosity, he is automatically 
less likely to be generous in the future. If he does some- 
thing generous and is glad that he did it, then automatically 
he is more likely to be generous next time. If we have 
the boy practise generosity with satisfaction, we build 
generosity. If we have the boy practise generosity with 
failure and annoyance, we build the opposite of generosity, 
a strong aversion to generosity. 

I shall give you an instance of building truth-telling 
which happened, many years ago, when I was teaching a 
seventh grade. When I took charge of this grade, the 
boys and girls were most untruthful; in fact, a bigger set 
of liars I have seldom found. ‘They looked on the teacher 
as a natural enemy, to be circumvented in every possible 
way. ‘They regarded school as a nuisance and an abomina- 
tion. The less of it they could have, the better they were 
pleased. > Order was usually the rule of the strong over 
the weak. I had in mind to build two habits, keeping 
order and telling the truth. I realized that they would have 
to practise with satisfaction. The problem was to make 
them glad when they succeeded and sorry when they failed. 
What would you have done? I said to the class, ‘I am 
going out of the room. I want each one of you to notice 
his conduct while 1 am gone. If anyone makes a disturb- 
ance, I הזה‎ going tg ask him to raise his hand after I come 
"back: I tell you beforehand that I am not punishing you. 
In fact, I am not going to do anything about it at all, but 
I do want you to notice and let me know.’ That day when 
I left the room, there was a general commotion and much 
loud noise. On my return only a few children raised their 
hands. In the silence one boy accusingly pointed his finger 
at another boy and said, ' Why don't you raise your hand? 
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You know perfectly well that you made as much noise as 
the rest of us.’ The boy at whom he pointed looked very 
Shamefaced. Some others, also, seemed sorry that they 
had not raised their hands. 9 


The next day I did the same thing. The pupils made 


less confusion and noise, and more of them raised their, 


hands. There was a look of success and victory in their 
faces. They were practising truth-telling and orderliness 
with satisfaction. I continued ‘this process for sevéral 
weeks, staying away for longer and longer times, until I 
could leave the room with practically no disorder or noise. 
Before the year was out, the class seemed to me to be 
absolutely truthful and reasonably orderly. ‘The change 
had come because they had practised these good habits 
with satisfaction. Suppose I had laid stress on punish- 
ment, what would have happened? The situation would 
have been hopeless, because truth-telling would have 
brought so much annoyance that they would not have 
learned to practise it. E 

The kind of satisfaction a person gets depends on his 
nature. A selfish person gets a narrow kind of satisfaction B 
a generous person gets broader Satisfactions. Take the 
miser who cares only for himself and his gold. What about 
his satisfactions? They are very much restricted. In 
contrast, think of the mother with a sickly child who gives 
all her eager thought and affection to make the child well. 
She directs all her efforts towards her child and none to- 
wards herself or her own health. Every action is moved 
- by love for her child. Her satisfactions and interests are 
based on her child, not on herself. Some mothers go 
farther than this and love not only their own babies, but 
also others who are outside their families, “They love all 


people and give themselves eagerly for good causes, During 


tlie World War 8 woman whom I know said to me, While. 


Europe is afire, we must give Our sons to help the cause of 
right. But other mothers said, ‘My child means more to 
me than my country. Iam not ready to part with him,’ 
These examples show the contrast between narrow. interests 
and broad interests, between small and great purposes. 

In teaching children our business is to take them as they 
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are, with their narrow, selfish interests, and gradually expand 
thése into broad, generous interests. 
~ Some of you may suppose that I am trying to set দন 
satisfaction as a great moral goal. Not at all Satisfac- 
tion is a means to learning rather than a goal. We have 
- not been discussing the ethical question, ‘Which habits are 
good and which are bad?’ That deserves careful attention, 
but what we have been considering is the psychological 
question, ‘ How do peoplé form habits, either good or bad?’ 
We have asked how learning takes place, not what kind of 
learning we wish to take place. Ethics is very important, 
but it is not the subject we now have in hand. We are 
limiting ourselves to means, not to ultimate ends. 

What will happen if there is both satisfaction and annoy- 
ance in the same situation? Sometimes an activity itself 
brings satisfaction, but the results bring annoyance in the 
form of punishment. One part of an activity may satisfy us 
and another part annoy us. If the satisfaction is greater than 
the annoyance, the excess of satisfaction will tend to produce 
learning. But if the annoyance is greater than the satisfac- 
tion, then the excess of annoyance will tend to produce 
aversion. No matter where the satisfaction and annoyance 
may come from, they have a profound effect on what is 
learned. 

Do you see clearly why practice alone is not sufficient? 
The teachers in Indian schools make many children practise 
things with annoyance. They spend much of their time in 
forcing their pupils to go through the form of learning right 
things, but almost no time in providing for the right atti- 
tudes on the part of the pupils. If the children are practising 
right things „with annoyance, they are unlearning those 
right things, not learning them. ‘The attitudes and feelings 
of the pupils in their practice are not negligible; they are of 
the utmost importance in all their learning. The same law 
holds for all people. We learn to follow the ways that 
succeed aud give satisfaction, and we learn not to follow the 
ways that fail and give annoyance. We learn best what 
we put our whole souls into, for in such activities the satis- 
faction of doing well is the strongest. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WHAT BEARING HAS READINESS ON 
LEARNING? 


Ler us suppose that I am getting very hungry. I notice 
that dinner has been brought. Am I ready to study? No. 
Amlreadytoeat? Yes; 1 am inastate of readiness to hear 
my wife say, ‘ Will you come to dinner?’ As soon as I hear 
these words, I step with some alacrity to the dinner table. 
I am eager to eat. But at the close of the meal, am I still 
ready to eat? No; I am not ready. Before dinner the 
connections having to do with eating and digesting were in 
a state of readiness, but after a full dinner these connections 
are in a state of unreadiness. © 

Some boys are ready to run a race. They have drawn 
the line, and are stooping down waiting fof the signal. 
Before the signal comes one boy starts. Why? Because 
he was so ready to start that he thought he had heard the 
signal. Every one of us is like that. If we are ready, 
alittle stimulus will start us going. The readier’we are, 
the less of a stimulus is needed. If we are unready, we 
require a big stimulus. 

I may say “Good morning’ to a warm friend who expects 
me to say “Good morning’ to him. If I have not already 
greeted him, he will probably respond to this situation by 
saying ‘Good morning’ to me. In the morning he is ready 
to say “Good morning,’ but not in the evening. When the 
connection between a situation and a response is ready to 
act, then it is more likely to act than when it is unready. 

If the man to whom I Say ‘Good morning’ feels 
unfriendly towards me and has a grudge against me, will 
he be ready to bid ine a cheerful ‘Good morning’? No; 
he certainly will not feel like Saying it cheerfully. Even if 
he puts on an appearance of cheer, this causes him 
annoyance, Ifa person is unready to act, he is annoyed 
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when he is forced to act. But an intimate friend will be 
ready to say ‘Good morning’ cheerfully, and will find. 
satisfaction i in saying it cheerfully. If a person is ready to 
act along & certain line, he is satisfied when he does act 
along that line. ‘The readiness of an S-R connection makes 

«it more likely to act, and produces more satisfaction when 
it does act. e 

If a man is engaged in some very urgent work, will he 
be ready to have me tell him a story? No, indeed; some 
other time, but not now. If I insist on telling him* the 
story when he is unready for it, he will be extremely 
annoyed. He is ready to do his work. If he is ready 
to work and is not allowed to work, annoyance follows. 

We have already seen how greatly satisfaction and an- 
noyance influence learning. We may now sum up the 
relation between readiness and satisfaction as follows: 
When we are ready to act along a certain line, acting 
gives satistaction, but being prevented from acting gives 
annoyance. When we are not ready to act, being forced to 
act also gives annoyance. Readiness affects our satisfaction 
and annoyanée. Satisfaction and annoyance, in turn, affect 
our learning. In this way readiness affects our learning. 
This holds true of all learning. The readiness of the nerve 
connections cannot be neglected. 

I went into a second grade room some time back. A 
little girl led me to an aquarium, where some fishes were, 
and asked, ‘Do you see those funny things that the 
fishes have on their heads? Are they ears?’ I had to 
tell her that I did not know. At that time she was ready 
to find out from any source she could. If I had told her, 
she would have learned quickly. But later, when I had 
found out, she had forgotten and was no longer ready to 
learn about the thiags on the fishes’ heads. Teachers often 
present facts and ideas to children long before they are 
ready for them. Sometimes they present facts and ideas 
after the children have ceased to be ready for them. The 
order of presentation too often depends on what seems 
logical to the teacher, rather than on what the children are 
psychologically ready for. What seems logical to the 
teacher may seem illogical to the pupil. The child's 
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readiness, not the teacher’s readiness, is the factor that 
determines the child’s learning. Children’s questions show 
their readiness for new facts. In your schools are their 
questions answered at the time when they “are ready 
to hear the answers? Are children encouraged to ask 
questions ? * 

If children study history when they are ready for history, 
that will give them satisfaction. This satisfaction will 
quicken and strengthen their leafning. "Teachers need to 
ask-themselves, ‘What are the children ready to do? 
Am 1 working in line with their readiness? Or, am I 
making the children do Something for which they are 
notready? How can the programme be arranged so as to 
take advantage of their readiness ? 


A "CHAPTER V 


* HOW DOES A STRONG MIND-SET INFLUENCE 
LEARNING? 


WE have just seen that readiness helps learning, If 
Some of my connections are ready to act toward a certain 
end, then my mind is set toward that end. If I suddenly 
meet an angry tiger in a wild jungle and have no means of 
protection, my mind is at once set on flight. I am ready 
for all activities that fit in with escaping, and unready for 
all activities that interfere. My mind, soul and body are 
set on flight. Let us say that I have a mind-set for flight. 
My mind-set is my whole mental attitude at the time. My 
end in view is to escape from the tiger. This end in view 
controls my mind-set. At another time my mind may be 
set on learning new facts or on how to teach some friends, 
but in any case the mind-set is determined by the end in 
view. It includes the readiness of many different connec- 
tions. A mind-set refers to the mind when acting more or 
less as aswhole, while readiness refers to a single connection. 
A mind-set is a definite purpose to reach an end. 

If you take your daughter to the bazaar, you will find 
that she wants to stop at different shops from those you 
want to stop at. She is bent on looking at toys and costly, 
pretty articles. You wish to see some useful things that 
you have money to buy. Her mind-set and yours are not 
at all the same. Consequently, her observation and learn- 
ing will be different from yours. " 

Suppose you say to a young girl, ‘You may go tomorrow 
with me to the shops and we'll buy a saree for you. You 
can pick it out for yourself.’ Between now and tomorrow, 
will she think over just what she wants? When she hears 
some people talking about sarees will she be ready to listen ? 

If you look out of the window and see a cat, can you tell 
whether the cat is watching a dog or a bird? The cat 
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watches the bird quietly, SG as not to be noticed. She is 
ready to jump upon it. Every muscle in the cat's body'is 
Set on getting ready to catch the bird. But if the cat is 
watching a dog, the cat is afraid of being attacked and is 
getting ready to defend herself. Every hair on her back 
stands on end. The cat has one mind-set towards the bird, . 
and a very different mind-set towards the dog. In the one 
case the cat's whole body and mind are ready to catch the 
bird,ifit has the chance. But,in the other case, everything 
inthe cat's body and mind is ready to protect itself from 
the dog's attack. 

Many boys and men in India are deeply interested in 
cricket. They belong to a cricket team and they play an 
excellent game of cricket. Which page in the newspaper do 
they first look at? The foreign news? They are not ready 
for reading foreign news, but they are ready for those 
cricket matches. N Ow, as far as I am concerned, it is just 
the other way. I am not at all interested in cricket. 
When I see a whole page given to #, I think, ‘What a 
dreadful waste this is. If there were some good foreign 
news here, I should like it much more.’ 

Some boys are getting ready for an important football 
match against their greatest rivals. In body, mind and 
soul, they are ready for playing football. Everything they 
have fits in with their going into the match they are going 
to play. They think about it, talk about it, and dream 
about it. ‘They put their whole soul into the preparations, 
and into the actual play. They are unready for anything 
that will get in the way. Do you see what a mind-set 
means? A mind-set means that the mind is set to an end. 
It is ready for whatever leads to that end. If the mind is 
set, the body is set also. ; 

Let us now enquire how learning takes place when the 
whole mind is set to an end, and also how learning takes 
place when the mind is not set toanend. Let us imagine 
a boy who sees a little bird-house, with a bird living in it. 
He likes to make things and he Says to himself, ‘I am going 
to make a bird-house. I am going to make it better than 
this one, and put it up in the tree near my home. I will 
make it so good that a real bird will come and live in it.’ 
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He has a strong purpose or mirfd-set. What is the end to 
which his mind is set? What kind of bird-house is it to 
be? Ong that appeals to him as beautiful? One that 
will draw favourable comments from other people? One 
that a bird can live in? Yes; he wants these three things, 
and has a strong determination to secure them. 

Will there be any readiness on the boy’s part? Suppose 
he and his father are going along the street past a bird- 
house. Who will see it, the boy or the father? The boy 
certainly. His eye is ready to see the bird-house. Suppose 
a man says something about a bird-house, will he hear it ? 
Suppose he is looking at books and in one book he sees a 
picture of a bird-house. Will he be ready to study that 
picture ? He soon has to choose the wood for making the 
house. As he goes along he sees some boards and wishes 
that he could use that wood. When I was a boy I used 
to make such things. You know that cigar boxes are 
made of a kind of thin cedar wood that is easy to work 
with. When I was & boy I became so much interested in 
hunting for that kind of wood that, up to this day, if I see a 
cigar box it gives me much pleasure and I have to resist 
the inclination of acquiring it. The boy is also ready to 
find long thin wire nails that will not split the wood. 

Suppose his mother says, ‘ What kind of bird will live in 
it? What kind of door do you want to make? If you 
make a hole as big as that, some other bird will come in 
and catch the little bird you want to live in the house.’ 
The boy says, ‘Oh, I had not thought of that! I wonder 
how big my bird is. How big is my door to be?' He 
studies the sizes of birds. It is a subject in which he was 
not interested before. But now he likes to read any book 
he can about it. 

The boy is drawing the plan of his bird-house and his 
mother says, ‘John, I want you to run down town and get 
some goods. But he replies, ' Mother, I am just finishing 


the plan of a bird-house. Can't somebody else do it?’ He g 


is unready for anything that gets in the way. The hol 
ing of an end in view, readiness to work towards it, aRd . 
unreadiness tor anything else—these three together m m 
concentration. The stronger the boy has this end in vii 
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and the more ready he ‘is towards that end , and the 
more he can shut out anything else, the more efficient for 
the time being he is. We don’t want him to be so unready 
for everything else that he could not do something very 
urgent. It is a danger, but within limits it is well for him 
to be ready for one thing and unready for all other things. 

The end that is held ‘in view defines success. What is 
success to this boy? What is his end in view? A bird- 
house, but what kind of a bird-house? One which appeals 
to him as good? One that other people approve? Yes; 
all that and more—one that a real bird will come and live 
in. That is his end. The end defines success. Imagine 
another boy who did not want to make the bird-house at 
all. The teacher in school says, ‘You must make a bird- 
house.’ He asks the teacher, ‘Could I make something 
else?’ But the teacher says, ‘ A bird-house it is’; and goes 
away. When has this boy succeeded? When a bird 
comes and lives init? That has nothing to do with it. He 
only wants to make Something to saflsfy the teacher and 
get through with his unpleasant task. 

How much of our teaching in school is like the second 
boy, and how much of it is like the first boy? How many 
children want to lay down their books at the close of 
the course and never look at one of them again as long as 
theylive? They wait only till the examinations are over. 
Their end in view defines their success. 

While the first boy is working with his bird-house, heis 
taking pains in the. best way. Does he have satisfaction or 
annoyance when the boards fit together? _He gets satisfaction 
from reaching the ideal of things fitting together, and next 
time he is more likely to attain that ideal. Each time he 
succeeds, the ideal of a good fit becomes more strongly 
builtin him. Whatever we do with success and satisfaction 
we learn to do. Whatever we do with failure and 
annoyance we learn not to do. Success brings satisfaction 
and failure brings annoyance. After the boy has got the 
pieces to fit together he starts to drive in a nail and spoils 
one of the pieces. This gives him a great deal of 
annoyance. He tries to find what is the matter, so as to 
avoid the mistake next time. 
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In brief, the stronger his purpose to do a thing, the 
gréater is his readiness for all things that work along that: 
Hine and the greater is his unreadiness for all things that 
stand in the way. The stronger his purpose is, the more 
definitely will the aim define his success. The stronger the 
“purpose, the greater the satisfaction that the boy feels 
when he succeeds. The stronger the purpose, the stronger 
is the learning that comes from the satisfaction. When I 
say the learning is stronger, what do I mean? He learns 
it quicker; and the learning sticks better. The stronger 
the purpose, the greater is the annoyance of failure, which 
lessens the chances of another failure. In that way he 
learns both from his successes and from his failures. 
While he is working under the strong purpose and has. 
readiness to make a good bird-house, does he do anything 
about it when he does not have the bird-house in hand? 
He keeps thinking about the whole thing again and again. 
It is automatically true that the stronger the purpose the 
boy has in what he 4s doing, the more he will think it 
through, and the clearer his ideas will be. Also, the 
stronger the purpose, the stronger will be the annoyance at 
failure or anything that thwarts the purpose. 'The boy will 
learn from his failure not to do it again in the same way. 

When the other boy, who made the bird-house because 
the teacher forced him to make it, went home, his mother 
questioned him about the bird-house. He replied, 
“Mother, don't mention the bird-house! I hear enough 
about it in school Let me alone at home.’ Will he think 
about it, or try to increase his skill? Next month will he 
remember anything he may have learned about it ? 

This boy who did not want to make the bird-house had 
a divided mind. He had no strong purpose to make it. 
In fact, his purpose was rather against making the thing, 
but the teacher said, “You have to make it.’ Here we see 
two mind-sets. One says, ‘Satisfy the teacher.’ The d 
other says, ‘Don’t make any more than you have to; do 2 
as little as you can.’ One mind-set gets in the way of fe 
the other. Therefore, he easily grows discouraged when-“ 
ever any trouble arises. If anything goes wrong he says) 
*I knew all the time that I could not do it.’ 
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You can measure the unity and strength of a person's 
+ purpose by the amount of difficully that he will meet and 
overcome. When he has a unified, strong purpose he will 
push on in the face of difficulties. But when a person has 
a divided purpose, on striking a difficulty he will just say, 
*What can I do?' What about the boy who does not 
want to make the birdthouse? He is easily disheartened. 
He is glad when he gets to the end and can say, ‘No more 
bird-house!' What about the other boy who wants to 
make it? He has a determination that enables him to do 
what is hard, in spite of obstacles. 3 

We have spoken of getting the whole of the organism 
to work. Wherever we have a strong purpose, a strong 
mind-set, we get the following: stronger efforts, greater 
probability of success, more effective organization of the 
experience, and better learning. We have seen that any 
mind-set’ carries with it readiness in that direction and 
"unreadiness in other directions, so that any mind-set means 
that more of the organism is available for use along that 
line than on another line. The more the mind is set on 
reaching an end, the stronger and better organized the 
learning will be. I have not said that we can always 
induce a strong purpose on the pupil's part, but I have 
said that in the degree that you have a strong purpose, 
the learning is strong and lasting. This holds true of 
all people. That is how we learn. 

Do you see how mind-sets affect school work? When I 
visit a school, I like to ask myself, ‘How many of these 
children are actually at work? How many of them are fully 
engaged with mind, soul and body? How many of them 
are thinking of other things and merely haye one eye on 
the teacher so as not to get into trouble?’ If a child has 
a mind-set, he becomes ready for anything along that 
certain line and unready for anything that interferes. If a 
child's mind-set is directed to his school work, all of 
himself and all of his powers will be engaged in that work. 
Modern teachers are trying to get more and more of the 
whole child to work, all of the child’s personality, and not 
simply his mouth. He needs to Say things not merely with 
his mouth and a little of his brain, but with all of his brain, 
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all of his heart, and a great part of his body. His 
mind, heart and body should be working together under . 
the guidance of a strong purpose. Good teachers are 
asking themselves, ‘Is each child fully at work? Is every 
bit of him engaged in what he is doing? Or is only a part 
“of him at work?’ In the degree that every child's whole 
personality is at work things are going right. 

Let me illustrate: In Boston, in 1845, a school of 400 
pupils had an average of 65 whippings aday. Last January 
I visited a secondary school there which had 4,000 boys 
and girls in it. I watched them as they changed from one 
room to another. They walked, not marched, back and 
forth just as quickly as we do when we leave this hall, with 
no teachers or monitors to watch them. I asked how it 
was managed, and the head of the school told me that there 
was a school government committee that talked the thing 
over with the pupils, so that all the pupils backed the 
scheme and worked it themselves. The old-fashioned 
school tried to make? its pupils practise blind obedience. 
This new school was having its students practise the 
kind of self-government that is found in self-governing 
nations. 

One of the most disappointing things to me in India has 
been that, time after time, I have heard Indians talking 
without having any purpose that directs their talking. 
People talk for the mere love of talk, and argue for the 
sake of argument. Even some of the political leaders I 
have met do not seem to be thinking toward a definite end. 
I believe that the reason is that Indian youths in school 
have never had sufficient practice in pursuing clear intel- 
lectual purposes. Up to this time, Indian education has 
never supplied enough experience in the pursuit of this kind 
of learning. Indio greatly needs to have her boys and girls 
engaged in enterprises of all sorts in which they have strong 
purposes. They will then have an end in view at each 
stage; they will think and work to this end. If you intro- 
duce such enterprises with a purpose, you will find a differ- 
ent tone, a different attitude with regard to thinking. Men 
and women will think more effectively. Their thinking 
will be with reference to a purpose. Solving problems to an 
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end—that is the way. Effective thinking must be with re- 
ference to a purpose. 5 
You Indians are magnificent people, with great ability. 
You have a magnificent country with great resources. But 
the ability and resources have not been adequately utilized. 
A narrowly linguistic education is not an education in any. 
real sense. True education deals with life. You are 
working with elementary schools and with the training of 
the teachers. Until there is a great sense of responsibility 
in your schools, you will not build the efficient, responsible 
character that is needed. If you will give your children 
Strong purposes and place less emphasis on examinations, 
you will be doing one of the things that India needs most. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHY MUST WE CONSIDER ATTENDANT 
LEARNINGS? 


Do we learn only one thing at a time, or do we léarn 
many things at a time ? How much do children learn at a 
time? Let us take a definite case. Suppose that a teacher 
of the old-fashioned kind says to his pupils,‘ Take your 
book of poetry selections and turn to page 73. You find 
there a poem. You must memorize it during the next 
twenty minutes and be prepared to recite it.’ If we make 
a scale of proficiency from 0 to 100, each pupil will belong 
somewhere on that scale, near the high end or near the low 
end or in the middle? Consider one boy. Has this boy 
learned anything else than the poem itself? How does he 
like that poem? Now 1 have to make another scale, with 
like at one end and dislike at the other. “The boy may like 
the poem a little or dislike it a little, like it much or dis- 
like it much, But, in any case, his attitude towards that 
poem belongs somewhere on.the scale. 

Let us look again. That boy began the twenty minutes 
with a certain attitude towards poetry in general. Suppose 
that he started on this twenty minutes thinking poetry poor 
stuff. Now what is the effect of his liking or disliking this 
particular poem? Suppose he liked this poem very much. 
He may say to himself, ‘Well, up to this time poetry was 
dull, but this is different. Poetry like this is pretty good 
stuff.’ On the other hand, suppose that he had disliked 
this poem very much. Then what would he say? ‘I 
always thought that poetry of this kind was no good. 
Now I know it.’ His like and dislike for poetry in general 
can be marked somewhere on another like and dislike scale. 

What about the boy’s attitude to the teacher who 
assigned the problem? Don’t you see that the way he 
liked or disliked the poem will help to determine his 
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attitude towards the teacher? If he had liked the poem 
greatly, he would probably like the teacher better. But if 
he disliked the poem intensely, he would dislike, the teacher 
more, 

What about his attitude toward the School where 
this kind of thing goes on? What about his attitude 
towards himself as being capable along this line or not? 
Have you seen a boy go down in his opinion of himself 
and hold his head lower and lower down? He says to 
himself, “Oh, I can’t do it, There's no use of trying. I 
never can do anything.’ In case the boy thinks about 
order as the rule of the strong over the weak, how will 
his attitude towards the teacher affect his attitude towards 
law and order? What will be the boy’s general attitude 
towards intellectual and spiritual life? There is even more 
stil. How is this boy’s posture? Is he sitting with feet 
both on the floor? Is he learning habits in the right way 
or learning habits in the wrong way? Does he sit and 
work in such a way that he influences the other boys? 
The way he behaves is sure to concern others. also, 

The boy learns the poem. That is the primary learn- 
ing. But in addition he learns a large number of other 
things: alike or dislike for this poem and for poetry in 
general, a change of attitude towards the teacher, a change 
of attitude towards himself, towards the School, towards 
law and order, and towards intellectual life. All these are 
attendant learnings. Which would you pick as more 
valuable, the memorizing or the various attitudes? Old- 
fashioned education would Say that memorizing the poem 
itself is the most valuable, and should be got even at the 
expense of all the other things. That is the basis on which 
most marks are given. Which has more effect on the 
boy's character, the primary or the attendant learnings ? 

This boy could not learn just one thing at a time, No 
one ever learns just one thing at a time. Together with 
the primary learning come the attendant learnings. They 
include such attitudes as self-confidence, self-respect, 
responsibility, interest in doing things, co-operation with 
other people. Ifa boy has a strong, wholesome mind-set, 
what about his attendant learnings? They are good and 
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wholesome. He has a greater interest in friends, a greater 
interest in materials, and a greater interest in discovering - 
and ELS things for himself. You see that he gains 
stronger interests all along the line than if he had a weak 
mind-set. He will also organize his learning well. The 
doy who goes with no strong set purpose against a 
difficulty has bad attendant learnings. Almost every day, 
instead of self-confidence and interest all along the line, he 
acquires timidity and aversion. 

In punishing a child we are dealing with many elemehts. 
What attitudes is he building? 1 can take the child and 
punish him severely. Ifso, he may learn quickly not to do 
the wrong thing. But he may also learn to avoid and dis- 
like me. Now I would rather he does not learn that. The 
smallest punishment that will teach him not to do the 
thing will be less likely to make him dislike me. The 
way in which I speak to the child is very important. There 
are grown-up people who still remember the harsh voice 
that their fathers used?to them in taking them to task for 
things. Their fathers were teaching more than they meant 
to teach. 

Thus children never learn just one thing at a time; they 
always learn many things at a time. With the primary 
learning come many attendant learnings. We may see only 
the primary learning and care only for it, but the attendant 
learnings are there, whether we see them or not. They are 
usually of the highest importance. In dealing with children 
or adults, we are all the time teaching them other things 
than we commonly realize. We have to pay attention to 
those other things, for otherwise in the long run they may 
prove to be losses. Attendant learnings are always pre- 
sent, whether we teachers like them or not. Can we afford 
to disregard them? No; for if we do, the injury to-the 
attitudes of the children may more than offset any good 
from the primary Jearning. We, as teachers, are responsible 
that our children have good, and not bad, attendant learnings. 
We are responsible that the many things they learn at a 
time are valuable and not hurtful. 

Attendant learnings are built into the nervous system like 
other learnings, by practice with satisfaction. Teachers 
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need to provide their pupils with large opportunities for 
practising good attendant learnings with success. They 
also need to allow little chance for their pupils to practise 
bad attendant learnings, certainly never with Satisfaction. 
Let success and satisfaction attend the right. Let failure 
and annoyance attend the wrong. In this, as in other forms 
of learning, the power»of teachers is limited. 'They cannot 
compel learning, but they can encourage and guide it. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW DOES LEARNING BY ASSOCIATION 
TAKE PLACE? 


We have just seen that no one ever learns one thing-at a 
time. This fact springs from association. Let us now 
consider in what other ways association modifies our 
learning. When we have experienced two things at the 
same time, the thought of one is likely to call up the other. 
This process of association has a broader effect than most 
of us realize. I shall give you the classical instance from 
Russia of Pavlov and his dog. He put some savoury meat 
in the dog's mouth and at the same time sharply rang a 
bell. Because of theemeat, the dog's mouth watered. For 
many days he rang the bell whenever he gave the dog its 
meat. Each day the saliva flowed. Finally, the dog's 
mouth watered at the mere sound of the bell, even without 
getting any meat. The response of the flowing of saliva, 
which.was originally joined to the stimulus of the savoury 
meat, came by association to follow the acquired stimulus 
of the bell that previously had no effect. 

' By the same process of association, we teach a pet dog 
to'stand on his hind legs and do various tricks. We hold 
something that the dog likes above his head and tell him 
to stand up. He obeys.us, at first not because he likes to 
stand on his hind legs, but in order to get the titbit. In 
the end, he has by association learned to obey the word of 
command. . , 

Another experimenter placed a rabbit near a child. 
When the child followed his natural impulse to touch the 
rabbit, the man uttered a loud, harsh noise. The child 
drew his hand away in fear. The second day the child 
started touching the rabbit, and again the man made the ` 
deafening noise that frightened the child. After several 
days of the same process, at the mere sight of the harmless 
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rabbit, the child drew awey in terror. By association he 


, had learned to fear the rabbit. 


A prominent American once told me that he had astrong 
aversion to all books with red covers, because! they were 
always associated in his mind with a course he had taken 
years before in which the text-book was coloured Teds 
Although he had forgotten the name of the course, he had 
disliked it so intensely that ever since then he had a strong 
aversion against any book with a red cover. 

In many schools heavy penalties are repeatedly imposed, 
but this is an unnatural use of association. Such recourse 
to assóciation is unnecessary when the school work appeals 
to the natural tendencies of the children. I visited a school 
on which more money is being spent than on any school in 
the world. The children in one of the classes were making 
looms with their own hands. Someone severely criticized 
the school authorities because they did not buy the looms, 
but had the children themselves work to construct them. 
The principal and the class teacher rightly realized that the 
actual making of the looms appealed to the children's 
constructive tendencies, and that it taught the children much 
tbat they could have learned in no other way. Every child 
in the class was deeply interested in the making of his own 
loom. That teacher knew how to get hold of the children 
and start them doing the thing for which they found 
an actual need. ‘The presence of a vital need called out the 
best that was in them. This is the tight kind of motive, 
because it was part and parcel of the activity itself. 

On the other hand, artificial motives are often attached 
to activities from the outside. Schools do this by means of 
association, but it is a faulty use of association. ‘The idea of 
adding a motive to an otherwise dull piece of drudgery is 
based on the old belief that children are naturally either in- 
different, or are indisposed to do right and disposed to do 
wrong. People thought that a boy would not move in the 
tight direction without an external incentive. On this 
theory, people had two things to do: giving prizes for well- 
doing, and giving punishment for wrong-doing. The 
trouble with such a System is that the boy tends to put his 
effort and thought into avoiding penalties and getting re- 
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wards, rather than to put himself wholeheartedly into the 
activity for its own sake. The boy is usually practising the 
seeking of prizes, not the seeking of the right. He is prac- 
tising the %voidance of punishments, not the avoidance of 
the wrong. He is thus learning merely to gain prizes and 
.escape punishments. What will happen when the prizes 
and punishments stop? When the course is over, is he 
ever likely to look at his books again ? 

‘Thousands of men in India think their education is finished 
the minute they receive their degree. Their great prize 
has been won, and they stop working with books. This 
external motive has been strong, but what have been its 
results? Has it made them think and grow intellectually ? 
Or, has it merely made them cram their minds full of 
information they will rarely if ever use after their examina- 
tion? Have they been educated ornot? Education is surely 
something that continues after a certificate or degree has 
been received. Real education lasts as long as life lasts. 
If it does not last, then it is not education. We teachers 
have been doing all wrong unless the boys and girls who 
leave our schools use their books all their lives, and unless 
they keep thinking better, richer thoughts because of what 
they have studied. Unless that happens, we fail. 

I look at prizes wherever they are given as being just like 
Pavlov's*dog with the bell and the meat. Prizes are given 
so that a boy may go through a similar process. After 
he once starts, the hope is that his interest in the work itself 
will carry him on, but this is not always the case. 
Rewarding a boy for doing some work, or compelling him 
to do it, are permanently useful only when they assist 
the boy in building up his own interest in that 
work. Here is the crux of the problem: after a while, 
will he stop thinkieg about the prize and go ahead thinking 
about the work itself, or will he always think about the 
prize? How does prize-giving affect a boy’s morality? 
Prizes very often injure moral character. If he is working 
only for the prize, then he is -practising prize-seeking, and 
he cannot build morality by practising prize-seeking. How 
can he build morality and honesty into himself? By 
practising morality and honesty, not by practising the 
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seeking of prizes. Prizesecan usually be eliminated with- 
out harm. When you get boys and girls working‘ at 
something they can succeed in doing, their interest increases 
naturally, without any recourse to prizes. 2d 

Should we associate the spirit of emulation in pupils' 
minds with school activities? A certain small amount. 
of emulation may possibly help to build an interest in 
athing. Butif you increase the emulation, the interest in 
the subject itself is likely to be lost. Much emulation 
does much harm. Children will be helped more by com- 
paring their present performance with their past perfor- 
mance, where possible, for in this way they are encouraged 
to make progress. What we want is not a spirit of 
emulation or competition, but a wholesome interest in 
doing good things. Interest is valuable to the degree that 
it ts inherent in the activity itself, rather than artificially 
attached by means of emulation. 

Has fear any place in moral education? Should we 
associate fears with wrong things? «We must keep away 
from building general fears in children. There are two or 
three ways of learning not to do a certain thing. One is to 
be so afraid of it that every time that thing comes to mind, 
we shrink from it without knowing exactly why or how. 
We will have nothing to do with it. A great many people 
avoid wrong things in this way. They don't know 
why a thing is right, they don’t know why a thing is 
wrong, becatise they have not thought at all about it, 
They tend to be prejudiced and uncompromising. It is 
possible to teach a limited amount of right and wrong on 
this fear basis, but it makes a character that can't take 
into consideration under what conditions an action is wrong 
and under what conditions it is right. Moral discrimination 
is a most essential trait. ‘This is cramped by uüreasoning 
fear, but developed by successful practice in moral 
discrimination. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HOW IS MODERN LIFE CHANGING? 


Up to this point we have been discussing the learning 
process, taking up first what learning is, and then how 
learning takes place. In the description of learning, and at 
various other points, we have seen how closely related 
learning is to life. Let us now consider more in detail the 
relationships between life and learning. First, we shall 
think of the changes that are taking place in modern life. 

The children in the villages of India are oftentimes living 
very backward lives. Their parents may be farming in the 
same way and living and dressing in much the same way 
as their ancestors ofs three thousand years ago. Is this 
static condition going to continue? No; it cannot continue 
much longer. Something has happened in the world 
during the last hundred years. Thè means of transportation 
and communication have so increased that no part of the 
world can henceforth live by itself. It simply cannot be. 
Take one of the simplest instances. Ever since I visited 
‘Turkey in Europe I have been in sight of kerosene oil tins 
from the West. They are put to a thousand uses. The 
motor car is another example of how the same element 
affects people of all lands. The relationships of life are 
different where there are motor cars and motor buses. 
The people who ride in them are freer to move from place 
to place. They have power to do more work and 
different ‘kinds of work than has hitherto been possible. 
Persons who do not ride are also influenced. Moreover, 
railway travel is revolutionizing the lives of the Citizens of 
all countries. These are but a few of the signs that all the 
world is moving, and that all the .parts are mutually 
dependent on each other. The changes that are Sweeping 
over the life of Europe and América are bound to affect 
India in ever larger measure. 
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Civilization is changing as never before, We live in a 
"more complicated world than our fathers did before us, 
and in a still more complicated one than did our grand- 
fathers. Because civilization is changing, education also 
must change. ‘There are more things to learn about this 
world, and harder things to learn. We have no times 
in our schools to waste on worthless materials. We 
must study and teach the things that really take hold of 
the present civilization, the things that affect life. New 
problems arise more rapidly now than ever before. Old 
ways no longer hold. We face an unknown future. 
Things are changing more rapidly than they have ever 
changed in the history of the world, on account of 
the number of new scientific discoveries and new mechanical 
inventions. Julius Cæsar could send a message from Rome 
to Paris just as fast as Napoleon could send a message 
from Paris to Rome, since horses had not changed 
and roads were no better. During eighteen centuries 
there was no change in this respéct. During the last 
hundred years, how many ways have we learned to send a 
message more rapidly than Napoleon could send one? We 
can travel by steamship, railway, automobile and aeroplane. 
We can send messages by telegraph, cable, telephone and 
wireless. If science increases in geometrical tatio, and 
likewise inventions, then things will change fastef than we 
can think. 

Thus we do not know the problems that will face the 
children who are growing up in India. There was a time 
in education when teachers knew the problems that children 
would face and they could give replies to them. Now we 
often not only do not know the answers, we do not even 
know the problems. Education now faces a. different 
Situation from any it has ever met. "We must get our 
young people ready to meet unknown futures. That means, 
first, that we have to build strong characters. It means, also, 
that we must teach our young people how to tind the best 
means for studying-and solving the pressing problems of 
life. Geometrical problems are not social problems. We 
must bring into our schools the burning social questions 
that are facing the pupils now, and will face the pupils in 
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the future. We must bring up * generation that we can 
hedrtily trust to look out for the future. We cannot tell - 
them what to do. We can only help them to decide for 
themselves" what to do, both now and in the future. The 
school must cease to be a doctrinaire institution, with a stock 
eof ready-made solutions that are supposed to cover every 
situation. This is an utterly impossible thing to attempt, 
with the world changing so rapidly. Second-hand solutions 
to be applied by rule of thumb are very undesirable, even if 
they were possible. : 
Many forces are busily remaking the life of India. 
Are they going to produce still more change? Yes; 
certainly. The schools alone do not make these changes, 
but they can take them into account and help to guide 
them. Many teachers still ignore the changes in modern 
life and continue to teach as if they had never Occurred. 
Teachers also fail to think through the educational adjust- 
ments which these changes demand. The changing future 
can be wel] guided only by wide-awake people who reflect 
on what is taking place and on the problems that result. 
All of oou can help to guide India's life SO as to make it 
better and more complete than it can otherwise be. It is 
dangerous to neglect the work of guidance, for if the 
process is not well steered very serious results may 
follow. ‘ut, if the process is steered by.the wisest men, 
with the deepest interest in India and the deepest love for 
the best in India, then we may see very promising results. 
The steering cannot be done by a dead curriculum, formal 
learning, or mechanical methods of teaching. Education 
cannot change life, unless education has life in every phase 
ofits activities. But education can guide the changes in 
life, if the courses and the teaching are in close touch with 
those changes. . - 
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CHAPTER IX 


HOW DOES LEARNING ENTER AND 
REMAKE LIFE? 


We have just seen that learning should enter and guide 
our rapidly changing life. Let us now examine the way in 
which learning does enter life. Learning, as we saw at the 
beginning, is acquired conduct that carries itself. Tt cannot 
be restricted to the school. Learning is always going on 
in the right kind of life, out of school as well as in school. 
Real and valuable learning begins some years before the 
child has heard of school. ‘The fact is that many children 
learn better outside of school than inside of school. 

Let us take a typical instance of the learning that takes 

place beyond the school walls. Consider an Indian boy 
learning to tie a knot in his cloth. ‘The process is some- 
what as follows: (1) The boy begins to tie the knot. 
Never before has he done it entirely by himself, but he 
has seen his father do it, so that he knows enough to make 
astart. (2) A difficulty appears. What he has tled is not 
a knot, for it does not hold together, The difficulty comes 
because he lacks the skill needed to tie the knot. He does 
not have the requisite way of behaving. (3) He twists the 
cloth again with some help from his mother. He watches 
his mother tying the knot and pays close attention to the 
promising elements in the situation. Does he care whether 
the cloth is white or red? Not at all. His attention is 
directed to what is more important to him at the moment. 
He tries to tie the knot yet again, and studies while he 
tries. (4) Eventually he finds the new way of behaving 
thathe needed. Learning has not been completed until the 
new skill has been so built into him that it becomes the 
way in which he actually behaves. (5) The difficulty has 
now been overcome and the original activity is resumed 
and carried to its conclusion. He ties the knot. 
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This analysis of the learning process can be applied to 


all kinds of learning. Note that an activity comes first, - 


from which arises (2) the feeling of a difficulty. From 
this felt néed comes (3) study. We often expect a child 
to study when he feels no difficulty or problem. This 
renders real study impossible. Before a person can study 
wholeheartedly, he must himself feel Some difficulty or need. 
Study results from a felt difficulty. Learning results from 
study. 

Take another instance: (1) A girl is on her first trip to 
Madras with her father. She has never before seen a 
tramcar. They see one and go near it. (2) The father 
says, ‘Let us go for a ride.’ This brings the girl face to 
face with a real difficulty. It presents a new experience, 
How is she going to climb up? (3) The girl looks atten- 
tively to see how other people climb on, where they put 
their hands and feet, and the order in which they do things. 
(4) The next step is when the girl finds and applies the new 
skills and ways of behaving. (5) The balked process now 
goes forward, she climbs on the tramcar. 

A man may present to us certain novel ideas, which we 
try to understand. We strike an obstacle in our thinking. 
Our minds do not follow what the man Says. Then we 
pay close attention to all of his explanations that promise 
to tell us*his meaning. Eventually we find, get and apply 
the new ideas. Then the new way of thinking goes on 
again. 

A teacher has just come from the training school to his 
first work. He has never managed a class all by himself. 
He starts to manage a class, and strikes a difficulty. He 
lacks the skill to hold the attention of the class. Will 
things go forward? Not until he has studied his work and 
gets more skill in doing it successfully. 5 

Thus, in all true learning, in school as well as outside of 
School, the normal order is like this : From (1) an attempted 
activity, comes (2) a difficulty. This is followed in turn by 
(3) a study of the relevant factors, (4) a learning of new 
ways of behaving, and (5) a resumption of the activity, 
Thus, study and learning come from a difficult life activity, 
and they also find their meaning and application in a life 
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activity. Study and learning become empty nothings when 
they are divorced from life. è 

I want to insist that life constantly demands fresh learn- 
ing, and that learning has a vital function in life. Learning 
and study belong in life; they began in life before the school 
began, and they continue in life after school work ends- 
Whenever you take d new step forward, you have to go 
through all the processes of studying and learning. 

How does learning remake life? What is the difference 
in the baby's life just before he has learned to crawl and 
just afterwards? He then has many more experiences 
than he had before. His crawling introduces him to new 
things. His mother says that he is now more active and 

more mischievous. His range of activities is steadily 
growing richer. He has discovered an interesting new 
world that was hidden from him before. Does he have to 
learn anything with these new activities? "The greater 
range of experience brings to him new things to learn and 
new ways of doing them. Later, when he learns to walk, 
he goes out of the house by himself and still further 
increases the range of his life. His new learning remakes 
his life. He has new duties in his life and also possibilities 
of learning. He feels differently and behaves more intelli- 
gently. His mother feels glad that he can walk, but she is 
just a little sad that her baby is growing oldet and less 
dependent on her. But the child's only feeling is gladness 
that he can control and direct himself better. Do you see 
that education is a series of steps forward? Each step 
forward involves some learning. Each new thing learned 
brings with it still other things to be learned. 

This brings us to the idea of life more abundant and still 
more abundant. Education is good to the degree that it 
opens more and better life to individuals. It also promises 
to open up still fuller and more unselfish life in the future. 
We can think of all education as being made of steps 
forward by which ever greater richness of life comes to the 
learner and those about him. The poorest education is 
that which has least promise for the future. Is not your 
problem to help village teachers and village boys and girls 
to grow into a larger and larger range of living and 
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E 
serying ? It seems to me that ‘the crux of the matter is 
this, ‘ What kind of rural school will most enrich the lives- 
of the village pupils of the coming generation?’ From that 
point of view, then, provide for richer life right now as 
they do at Moga and Bolpur. Enlarge the range of the 
echildren’s experience, and they will have more to think of, 
and more to learn. Life will be different for them. As 
we increase the range of their outlook, we make them less 
content with what they already know and eager to know 
more. 5 j 

In our discussion of learning and life, let us see clearly 
the relationships of learning, life and conduct. Which 
of these three is biggest? How far do they coincide? 
What is the relation between conduct and life? I am 
taking the term ‘conduct’ to include all the inside and out- 
side manifestations of the whole personality. Conduct is 
thus as broad as the broadest life. Life and conduct are 
inextricably interwoven. ` 

What is the relalfon between learning and conduct? 
Some conduct comes from original tendencies or innate 
connections ; some from learning or acquired connections. 
The element of learning is present even in young babies, 
and it gradually increases in importance as they grow older. 
Learning is the moving side of life. Why is learning 
necessary? Because life and conduct are to be improved. 
Take any child of six, sixteen, twenty-six, thirty-six, or 
forty-six. If his conduct, inside and out, all put together, 
is to be the right kind, he must acquire better ways of 
thinking, better ways of feeling, and better ways of acting. 
His learning has to affect every phase of conduct inside 
and out. I would say that learning permeates all conduct 
and all life. The improvement of conduct is strengthened by 
high. aspiration and good attitudes and feelings. Suppose 
I go through an experience in which I have a certain 
emotion. I may never have the emotion again in any 
great degree, but having once had it I am a different person 
from what I was before. It has left that much of an 
abiding effect. If I feel that emotion tomorrow or next 
week again, it will become more firmly rooted in my 
character. Every single experience, and every single aspect 
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of experience, leave me different. But it is also true that 
the amount of the change they make on me depends upon 
two things: the emphasis with which I experience the thing, 
and the number of times that I experience it. If the 
experience is emphatic and frequent, it becomes built in me 
as an abiding element of character. E 

Life thus demands that we do something that we have 
not done hitherto, that we have new ways of learning, new 
experiences and possibilities of life. These, in turn, demand 
more learning, so that learning enters more and more into 
life so as to make life richer and finer. If you take all of 
the schools in the world at the present time and arrange 
them on a scale, the poorest at the bottom and the best at 
the top, you will find that the farther up you go in the scale, 
the more fully is learning turned into real life value. The 
poorest school would show the least of this, for it teaches 
the repetition of words that mean almost nothing to the 
children. The better schools would teach ideals. Still 
better schools would supply the life itself which builds 
character and ideals. Thus learning enters and remakes life. 
Right learning provides ever nobler and more abundant 
living. 


CHAPTER X 


WHAT KIND OF EXBERIENCES 
FOSTER THINKING? 


WE have just been considering how learning remakes 
life. One of the main ways in which learning remakes life 
is by thinking. How can weencouragethinking? Whether 
we are running an elementary school or a training school, 
the main issue is, ‘ Are the pupils learning to think for them- 
selves? Are they learning to reason things out? Or do 
they blindly accept all they are told?’ An absolute monarch 
does not want his subjects to do much real thinking, but in 
a democracy everyone needs to learn to think. A true 
citizen must be educated to examine all the evidence and 
think for himself. 

Some domineering people have no use for intelligent 
teachers; they prefer to have teachers who will carry out 
orders without thinking of their why and wherefore. They 
want safe men who ask no questions. For them the newer 
methods? are. useless and dangerous, but the modern 
educator cannot rest satisfied unless the teachers are able 
to think. In the degree that training students assume 
responsibility for thinking, rather than merely leave every- 
thing to the instructor, they will think their problems 
through. Thus they will grow more intelligent. Such 
growth we want to encourage. Therefore, we must seek 
for every possible opportunity to get our teachers in 
training to think psoblems through for themselves. If, any 
teacher is to become intelligent, he must know why he is 
teaching a certain subject. Expect him to formulate his 
aim clearly with the aid of books and of discussions with 
others, until he has in his own mind good reasons for 
preferring this aim to any other. He will teach more 
intelligently because he personally feels the validity of his 
aim. ‘The aim grips him and he can say why and how 
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-this aim is better than others. He can thus apply himself 
wholeheartedly toward reaching it. $ 

I heard today of an Indian teacher who said to his 
pupils, * If you grind the skeleton of this small “animal and 
mix it with the cattle food, it will make your cattle fat.’ 
Now what shall we say about that Teacher? It is quite- 
clear that the teacher did not know what he was talking 
about. He not only made a mistake on a plain matter, 
but he also failed to encourage scientific thinking. He 
discouraged investigation. We should help our children, 
and through our children their fathers and mothers, to put 
aside these superstitious ways of managing the affairs of 
life, and lead them to substitute scientific ways of thinking 
that have been tried and proved good. I would like 
teachers to increase the amount of thinking and raise the 
Standard of thinking of adults as well as of children. 

Let us banish the notion that a child must first have 
nothing but simple sense experiences, and that in the 
next step he must only memorize. his is not true of life. 
It is true that sensation and sense experience play a large 
part in the child’s world, not because he is radically dif- 
ferent from an adult, but because the world is new to him. 
He is thinking all the time just as truly as we are, and 
his thinking is of just the same kind as ours. In all cases 
it ds experience that calls for thinking and moral’ decision. 

The newer methods base learning largely on first-hand 
experience. We can centre the child'$ school work around 
problems and enterprises that keep the child interested and 
that call for learning of all kinds. The child learns to 
think better by practising thinking with success. Should 
children be taught to rely only on their own personal 
experience? No; they should also rely on the experience of 
others in certain cases. The new education does not by any 


means discourage children getting information from outside’ 


sources. In fact, it encourages getting reliable data from 
every source and judging the evidence of its reliability. 
All the facts that are obtained are then woven into the 
experience of the pupils, if they are relevant to their 
purposes. 

How far is first-hand experience necessary? How much 
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personal experience have we with poisons? Very little. 
But it is desirable that someone be an expert in poisons , 
and have first-hand experience with them. This does not 
mean that lle has to take all the poisons himself, but he has | 
to know the nature of.poisons, how they act, how large a 
«dose is dangerous, afd how much can be safely given to a 
person as a medicine. I would state it like this: If the 
thing that you are talking about is something in which we 
expect the person himself to be specially intelligent, he 
must have a great deal of first-hand experience about it. 
But if the thing is the kind of thing in which he need not 
be personally very intelligent, then he can afford to learn 
indirectly from others. This holds good in high school. 
The pupils in a trigonometry class could be taught to make 
tables of sines and cosines, but itis very much better not to 
ask them to do it, for the process would be tedious and 
wasteful. 

In geography, you and I cannot go to the North Pole 
and find out what kind of climate is there. Nor can we 
travel to every place in the world. We have to take other 
men’s words on faith. Butif we want our pupils to be able 
to put geography in their own lives, then they have got to 
practise itin their own lives. In that sense they need first- 
hand experience in using geography, but not in discovering 
new geovraphical facts. 

Our pupils must also have much first-hand experience in 
building history into their learning, but they can have little 
first-hand experience in creating the names of history. If 
they memorize a fact by rote it does not become a part of 
their own thinking. Itis external to them. Such informa- 
tion is not worth knowing. What we have to do in 
geography, history and civics is to provide that pupils shall 
have large first-hand experience in using the facts, and that 
they shall study things connected with their own thinking. 
Then we can progressively organize their conceptions with 
reference to their experience. When we give pupils merely 
the finished products of our thinking, we stifle their 
thinking. They just accept and absorb something in a 
passive way. This undermines their integrity. We must, 
therefore, be very careful not to hand out just the results 
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of our thinking. They, themselves, must experience much 
and think much about their experiences. As we have seen 
] already, learning enters and improves life when the learner 
has real needs to meet and real difficulties to face. Vital 
thinking comes from experience. Vital thinking, in turn, 
modifies experience. ₪ e 

How far are text-bocks valuable? If by a text-book we 
mean something to give information to be used in solving 
problems, they are valuable. But text-books that discour- 
age. thinking by a series of ready-made conclusions are 
thoroughly bad. Everything we use and do in the schools 
should stimulate the children to think out problems that 
are real to them. The absorption of second-hand thoughts 
ts not thinking. 

In the light of our discussion, what can we say of the 
formal steps of Herbart ? Do they foster thinking? No; 
they belong to the time when people believed that children 
had to be told what to think in order that the children 
might think. The lesson period was subdivided into five 
steps: preparation, presentation, association, generalization 
and application. These steps were based on the supposi- 
tion that children could never think for themselves, and that 
the teacher must pour in facts painlessly. Such formal 
steps have been dead for a generation. Modern educators 
believe that children should actively think, instead of 
passively accepting the ideas which others have predigested 
for them. We have come to realize that thinking is 
essentially the facing of difficulties. If the difficulty is 
close enough to the experience of the person, the mind 
naturally works. ‘We have simply to get the child to 
tackle something slightly bigger and harder than what he 
has yet attacked. ‘This will bring him into real difficulties 
which will cause real thinking. See that he meets large 
enough difficulties to call forth the very best thinking of 

which he is capable. Z£ the child feels no difficulty in the 
way, he will not think. No one truly thinks unless he 
experiences some difficulty. 


CHAPTER XI 


WE have already seen how the most valuable learning is 
very close to life problems and to life itself. Life does 
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not start when school stops. Children can share real life 
now. Good schools provide their pupils with real living 
in the present, not merely a shadowy preparation for 
living in the future. The best learning is intrinsic in life, 
not separated from life. 

What is intrinsic learning? Take an example from my 
ow? country, where the radio is universally popular. 
Almost every boy who is well situated is making his own 
radio set, He takes great pride in making one by which 
he can pick up messages from distant stations. Whenever 
he meets difficulties, he tries to learn more in order to 
overcome them. In connection with this piece of appara- 
tus, he acquires much intrinsic learning. He learns it 
because he needs it in order to do what he wants to do. 
Do you see how much the boy is learning? How does he 
know whether he has learned something or not? By 
finding whether the radio works. Jntrinsic learning is 
composed of those ways of acting or knowing which we 
acquire through the doing of something that we need ix 
life itself. 

Before I came to India I had heard of rupees, but I did 
not know at all what annas were, or how many annas make 
arupee. “Then I had no practical use for a knowledge of 
annas. On reaching Bombay, however, I had to learn 
about annas in order to know how much money was needed 
for a purchase and to keep myself from being cheated. 
My learning thus became intrinsic, for it was prompted by 
the actual situation. What I was learning grew larger and 
more accurate under the force of circumstances. 

When I was a boy about twelve years old, I taught my 
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younger brother the table of English money. He had 
.never seen a sovereign, a shilling or a penny. He mefno- 
rized some facts about them, but they were nothing to him 
but empty words and figures. Since he had mo use for 
them, his knowledge was extrinsic. The more nearly 


intrinsic our learning is the better it is. Whether any, 


piece of learning is intrinsic or not depends upon the pupil 
and his need of such learning, not upon the teacher. 

Let me give you another instance of intrinsic learning 
that happened in an American rural school running along 
modern lines. The school is described by Collings in his 
book, An Experiment with the Project Curriculum. It 
had two teachers and forty-three children who were divided 
not into classes, but into three groups. One day a child 


asked, ‘Why have so many deaths from typhoid occurred - 


in Mr. Smith's house?’ The children wanted to know a great 
deal about typhoid. Accordingly, they met together” and 
read what the encyclopzedia said. 'They wanted to examine 
Mr. Smith's premises and get first-hand information about 
the conditions. They wrote asking whether they could 
make an investigation, and he gave permission. When they 
reached his house, they first asked whether the surface 
water drained into the well. If so, it might cause various 
diseases. But Mr. Smith showed them that the well was in 
the highest place. Thus they knew this factor could not 
have caused the trouble. Second, they asked him to tell 
about his milk supply. He said, ‘Our family do not drink 
milk.’ So they struck that off their list of possible sources 
of typhoid. Third, they asked to see the latrine and they 
found many flies there. They also found that there were 
no screens on the windows of the house and that flies were 
swarming about. They came to the conclusion that the 
typhoid germs were carried by flies from human excrement 
to the food in Mr. Smith's house. "The children went back 
to sehool and decided to make a formal report as to what 
should be done. They returned several times to Mr. 
Smith to talk about the details and figure out the cost of 
screening. They also investigated a house in the neigh- 
bourhood which had recently been screened. Then they 
drew up a plan telling the work to be done and showing 
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accurately the quantity of nailseand other materials that 
wotlld be needed. h 
What were the conditions at the end of three years of 
such intrinsic learning? The parents of the school children 
had fewer diseases by actual count than any other people 
in that region. The teachers decided to continue to run 
the school on the same basis of lifeeproblems rather than 
return to the teaching of the separate school subjects. 
"These children, by actual scientific tests, were a little better 
in arithmetic, spelling, writing, reading, history, than the 
children of any school in the locality. They were a great 
deal better in geography. Notice the effect of vital needs 
on what the children learned. These children read more 
newspapers than in any of the neighbouring schools. They 
had read more books. They made their parents introduce 
more labour-saving devices for doing the farm and 
honie work. What else resulted? Attendance increased 
from 70 to almost 100 per cent. Every single child in 
that school district entered school. They came about 
99 per cent. of the time. Everyone finished the whole 
eight years’ course and everyone that finished went on 
to high school, although beforehand only one-quarter had 
gone to high school. This is a sample of some of the 
ways in which intrinsic learning proves helpful in practice. 

I have no doubt whatever that much of our school 
work has violated the fundamentals of psychology. It has 
fostered extrinsic, rather than intrinsic, learning. The 
pupils are largely prevented from thinking for themselves. 
Most schools are of that kind. What will happen if the 
School subjects are made more intrinsic? In the first 
place, if learning is really intrinsic in life, it may cease to 
be divided logically into water-tight compartments as the 
school subjects are now divided. Life cuts across such 
neatly logical divisions. For solving most life problems 
new ways of behaving are required and facts are needed 
from many different subjects, not just from one. 

Let us consider what learning about history is part 
and parcel of life. The other day I read an account of a 
man who had examined a great many history papers. He 
spoke of a child's having confused the timid Richard II 
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with Richard the Liomhearted. He thought it was 
funny. But the school that lays the main emphasis on 
such information was asking the pupils merely to memo- 
rize things, not to think about them. If histor$ is to be of 
any use,the child has got to use it. He must practise 
using it. If he is later to think historically he must 
practise thinking historically now. Most people cram 
some historical dates and facts so that they may not seem 
ignorant when people ask them about history. Truly, 
history is worth much more than that. To know history 
is to make use of the past experience of the world that we 
may think clearly in the present situation. It brings the 
old and repeated experience of people of other times to 
bear upon current experience and behaviour. If we can't 
do that, then we are not behaving historically. Our history 
has not been taught in schools as behaviour. We gener- 
ally teach history so that the children can pass examina- 
tions, not so that they will behave with the help of what 
history shows. When history becomes modern history 
rather than ancient history, schools will deal more with 
current problems than with those historical facts that have 
little present meaning. The tendency is more and more in 
that direction. Children will learn history because it is so 
very necessary to understand modern problems. ‘his will 
mean much more intelligent history. The 11817650005 of 
history will help people to think in terms of process. 
"Thinking that is in terms of process is far more useful than 
thinking that disregards process. We can think more 
helpfully of India when we consider it as having changed 
and being in process of change, than when we consider it 
as static. It will continue to move. We must think about 
the processes by which things came about and by which 
they are changed. Historical learning és intrinsi¢ when we 
behave historically. 

Subject matter is worth spending lime over only if it is 
4 way of behaviour. Can you behave arithmetically ? Ves. 
When you are asked how much is seven times three you 
say twenty-one. That is arithmetical behaviour. When has 
arithmetic been learned? Only when the person has built 
that habit of behaving arithmetically. Spelling is worth while 
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. 
to a child if he will behave that wat when the time comes and 
if he actually spells his letters and compositions correctly. 

The purpose of geography is to enable persons to behave 
geographically. While travelling in India I have had to 
decide many times where I should go next. If I don’t 
&now geography, I behave wrongly. I have to know how 
the provinces are related to each other, and how I can get 
from one place to another. ‘Thus I have to behave 
geographically. Geography is often not taught so that the 
children take any interest or share in the lives of othérs. 
For example, the old geographies of China made much of 
the fact that the Chinese wore pig-tails and ate rats. The 
impression left was that they were a Strange and barbarous 
people. This was the old kind of geography. Now we 
teach that China consists of people who have much the 
same feelings and aspirations as we have. They differ in 
some respects, but most of the differences are trivial, usually 
being mere matters of convention. Some of the differences 
between one country’ and another, however, are worth 
considering. We have to ask ourselves, * Does this custom 
make for the happiness of everybody ? Or does it make 
for unhappiness ? ' History helps us feel our oneness with 
the people of the past, and geography our oneness with the 
people of other lands. 

Each instance of learning to read Should be a step 
forward toward making the learner more self-directing, 
more of a personality. The right kind of reading, even at 
the start, betters the way ofliving. In order that this may 
be so, the reading needs to relate to the child's life and 


ic. If the reading is 
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meaning are learned quicker than things without meaning. 
It isa fact that the word ‘see’ is easier to learn than the 
letter 's. (3) The sentence method and (4) the story 
method are even better than using only words, because they 
have still more meaning. But no matter on what method 
the teacher starts the children, he must alternately provide 
them with drill on words and letters, because he wishes the 
children to reach the place where they will recognize new 
words for themselves. In some schools that I have seen 
in India the children were learning to shout aloud first the 
letters, then words, then sentences, then connected discourses 
of the Koran. They recited the sounds without under- 
Standing the meaning. They are in nrarked contrast to the 
children more fortunately situated, who can begin with a 
beautiful and simple book that has meaning for them, under 
the guidance of a good teacher. Some children have much 
real interest in reading. They get more and more ability 
to recognize and master new words. All the time they have 
been learning something interesting. On the whole, they 
learn much quicker than if they were taught without interest 
and without emphasis on the meaning. An emphasis on 
meaning not only makes the matter more intrinsic and the 
learning better, but it also helps the children to think. If 


what they learn is intrinsic in their life, they will learn to 
think better, 
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CHAPTER XII 


: . WHAT DO CHILDREN LEARN THROUGH 
THEIR OWN PURPOSES? 


FiRST, we discussed some facts about the learning 
process, then the relation between life and learning. "There 
remains for us to consider more definitely how learning 
takes place through purposes. In dealing with mind-set, 
we have already touched on this problem. Let us now 
take it up more in detail, with special reference to the 
School. 

If?children follow their own purposes in school, what will 
they actually learn? First I shall give you the case of a 
class of girls around fi&een years of age who were taught 
European History through their own purposes. The 
teacher's name is Hatch and he has written a book on this 
subject, called Teaching Citizenship by Practising Citizen- 
ship (Scribners, New York). He first made a list of 
topics connected with modern European history. One of 
these topics was the Irish question. ‘This was at the time 
when England and Ireland were at loggerheads as to what 
England should do with Ireland. As soon as the girls 
read the topics, one said, ‘We want the Irish question. 
Let us begin with that.’ Mr. Hatch, on second thought, 
realized that he had girls of Irish extraction and girls of 
British extraction in the class. He began to fear that if 
they attempted the Irish question there must be some 
angry quatrels. He said that he did not know whether 
such ‘a question should be considered, but the more 
he spoke against it, the more they wanted it. Finally, he 
consented. The part of the Irish question that they were 
going to decide was what England should do with Ireland. 
Mr. Hatch asked, ‘ What is the first thing for you to do in 
order to consider this question?’ They realized that they 
did not know what had been proposed and they did not 
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know why the problem was up at all. After they had 
talked it over, they decided that they must study the 
history of the Irish question. Then the question arose, 
“How shall we find out accurately about the history of the 
Irish question? What shall we read?’ One child sug- 
gested the text-book, but others said that its treatment was 
too condensed, Another child mentioned the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but a girl objected that it might be prejudiced. 
They went eagerly to their home libraries and school 
libraries and they studied the question as to what books and 
magazines to read. They got good practice in using 
bibliographies, indices and tables of contents. They were 
reading from a point of view by which they were able, 
when they got hold of a book, to choose what part of the 
book dealt with the question in hand. Thus, in addition to 
learning history, they learned how to read. As a matter of 
fact, most people do not know how to read with reference 
to a particular topic. They read every word and every 
page, even what is irrelevant. 

After they had found otit what to read, these girls made 
their reports, consolidated and revised them, until they 
agreed as to the facts of the history of the Irish question. 
Not only did they learn much more of the history of 
England and Ireland than any text-book could tell them, 
but they were learning it better, because they were thinking 
their problem through with reference to a definite point. 

One day during the course, the girls got angry with ‘each 
other and quarrelled. Mr. Hatch read an account of what 
happened in the American Constitutional Convention when 
the big and small States were bitterly quarrelling. On that 
occasion Benjamin Franklin got up and said, ‘Gentlemen, 
what we need is more light and less heat.’ As soon as 
Mr..Hatch had read these words, he sat down." One girl 
said, ‘That is what we need in this class.’ ‘ More light and 
less heat’ became the class motto. They never quarrelled 
again. This one time had taught them how to discuss 

even the most controversial question without getting angry, 
which is more than most adults can do. 

16 took them two months to finish their investigation. 
Afterwards, the girls divided into three groups, with 
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opposing ideas as to what should be next considered. 
After some discussion, they asked Mr. Hatch what he’ 
thought. He replied, “Tell me first what you think I 
think.’ But they did not know because he had kept himself 
so much in the background. He had guided their purposes, 
*but he had not interfered with them. 

:At the end of the year they were tested by the teacher 
of the parallel class which depended on text-books. 6 
girls taught by the new method answered at least as well 
as the other girls, but, even more important, they had 
actually been deciding, thinking, doing. 

Did those girls get any lasting interest in the subject? 
Two years later one said, ‘Do "you remember that, when 
we studied the Irish question, 1 thought so and so. 1 have 
been reading since then and I have changed my mind.’ 
With the old kind of teaching would they have remembered 
their opinions for two years? Would they have continued 
to read on the subject? 

Another instance of learning through purposes happened 
at Moga, when I was there some weeks ago. Each 
boy in the school has a plot of ground, which he himself 
prepares, plants and waters. Some of the boys, in about 
the fourth standard, undertook to market the produce for 
all the rest, in order to make a good job of it. They 
had a strong purpose in establishing this market, for 
they needed it. They found out how to sell things, how to 
make account books and keep accounts. All the people 
who live at the school agreed to buy from the boys’ 
market. The boys decided that they needed a market 
house and they built one. It was small, only six feet each 
way, but it had 8 good door. On it the price of the 
vegetables for the week was posted so that everybody 
could see. One day a boy brought in a certain numbet of 
radishes. At the end of the day the boys realized that 
something was wrong, since several of the radishes had 
disappeared. Upon closer enquiry, they found out that one of 
the two market boys who had been in charge had eaten some 
radishes. Then the class had to hold a meeting to decide 
what to do with the boy. They decided that this boy should 
pay what the radishes cost and something extra besides, to 
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make sure that the boy would not do that again. Are these 
boys practising business? Yes. Honesty? The relation 
of honesty to business? Book-keeping? Arithmetic? 
Writing? Yes; they are practising all these. Do you 
see that they are learning all these things right in 
the place where they are needed? They have sufficient 
réason for writing clearly, so that other people may read 
what they have written. What per cent. of accuracy do 
they like to have? One hundred per cent., absolute 
accuracy. If they don’t get it all right, they fail. Let me 
tell you, they do learn it right. 

About six months ago I was talking to one of my former 
students who had entered a school system where children’s 
purposes were being emphasized. When I asked him 
how it was working, he said, ‘You just ought to have seen 
the children coming from the elementary school, to 
the high school, The first day that they entered the 
high school you could tell that something had struck that 
school. It was different. The children made constructive 
proposals to the teachers. Then they went right to the 
business men and railway officials to get first-hand facts. 
Right away they got to the heart of their problems.’ 
Children of any age learn better and quicker if they clearly 
understand what they are doing. In the degree that 
children’s activities have meaning for them, in that degree 
will they be intelligent in their work. 

How well do children who have studied in accordance 
with their purposes do in the public examinations? On the 
whole, they stand higher than children who have studied 
under the older methods. We follow public examinations 
in America less than you do in India, but we- use scientific 
tests and scales more. ‘These tests show that the children 
who' have had a strong purpose im their work do better 
than those who have not had any such purposes. More 
important still, they pass the great tests which life imposes. 
They are better fitted than others for life because they 
have been working with life. In following an ordinary 
bookish curriculum we see that at best children are study- 

ing about life. But these children, while learning about life, 
are also engaged in life itself. 
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Some people raise the objection, ‘If yot let children have 
théir own purposes in school, will their knowledge be at. 
all systematic or will it be scrappy?’ Let me in turn ask 
a question,‘ How did your historical knowledge come into 
logical order?’ The process was probably something 

slike what happened in my case. First of all, as a child, 
I, heard people talk about thing that happened when 
they were children. At the same time I heard about the 
life of Jesus. Then I began to hear about the heroes of my 
country. Still later, I studied the history of England, 
of Greece, of Rome, and of the Middle Ages. Such 
knowledge was scrappy and piecemeal. I knew only in 
a general way that some things happened before others. 
Then I began to ask myself, ‘What was it that happened 
between this point and that?' Finally, when I had occasion 
to use more connected conceptions, my ideas about history 
608016 better arranged. My knowledge became more 
logical only when I had to use it more logically. 

How scrappy is פטס‎ knowledge right now? How many 
holes do we have in our knowledge of fishes? Where did 
I get my knowledge of fishes? I fished when I was a boy. 
I read about fishes in every book I could find anywhere and 
studied the pictures of fishes in the dictionary. 1 8180 learned 
something about fishes in geography and geology. Putting 
all of this together, my knowledge of fishes is still very 
disconnected, but it is connected enough for my purposes. 

Let us take another case like this. Imagine a small boy 
who, by some kind of miracle, has never played with a 
dog—or even seen a dog. Then, on one occasion, he had 
great fun playing with a gentle, small, white dog. 
From this experience he drew certain conclusions about 
dogs—that they are small, white creatures which do not 
bite. Hé thinks he can play with any dog safely. At his 
grandmother’s house, he sees a small, playful black dog. 
Now if you ask him about dogs, he will show you just how 
big one is, but will tell you that it may be white or it may 
be black. He is sure that dogs never bite. After a while 
he meets a fierce dog that bites people. Then ask him 
about dogs. He will say there are different kinds of dogs. 
Some bite, and some don't; some are large, others’ small. 
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From his experiences he-has built up a broader idea of 
- what a dog is. 5 

If the purpose of our knowing about dogs is to have ordi- 
nary relationships with dogs, then our present® knowledge 
of them is not really too piecemeal. It is enough for our 
needs. However, if our purpose is to write an authoritative 
book on dogs, we shalt find our present knowledge abont 
them very small and poorly arranged. Thus the com- 
pleteness of knowledge is relative to the end that the 
person has in view. Jf children learn through their purposes 
at each stage, they get the information that will be useful 
to them at that stage. To us it may seem piecemeal, but 
it is the kind of information that really counts and that will 
be remembered, because it meets the needs of the children 
and has been built into them as the result of their own 
purpose and experiences. 

We have an experience of a certain thing and from ‘that 
experience we form a rough sort of conception. What 
has this conception to do with the things that we experience 
later? It prepares us for them and helps us to know 
better how to manage them. After we come into a new 
experience, the previous conception is modified so as to 
become more adequate. This helps us to enjoy better 
another experience, and from it acquire a stil better 
conception. But even this better conception is not perfect. 
Our conceptions gradually improve as our experience 
broadens. Each improved conception helps us better to 
control the next experience. "This reinforces what we lave 
said before about the value of learning from the experi- 
ences of life. If our conceptions are close to our experi- 
ences, they are changed and enlarged by our experiences, 
Tn all the illustrations that we have teen considering, the 
purposes of the children bring their experiences "ts 
intimate contact with their conceptions. Purpose ‘binds 
together learning and life, Purpose broadens the kind f 
learning and improves its quality. £: 
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HOW DO SELF-CHOSEN ENTERPRISES 
BUILD CHARACTER? 


SOME of you may admit that purposes aid learning, but 
think that allowing the children to choose their own 
enterprises does not build character. If such a procedure 
does not build character, then it stands condemned as 
mischievous. Zhe development of character is the most 
essential part of education. Every hour of the school day 
is either building up or tearing down character. The 
problem now before us is, ‘Does purpose help to build 
moral character or not?’ 

If children in schogl become disorderly, is it better to 
compel them by punishments and threats to stop what they 
are doing, or to lead them to purpose being orderly? In 
the first case, are they practising being orderly or are they 
practising being prudent? ‘The infliction of punishment 
may be necessary under certain circumstances to avoid a 
greater injury, but it seldom helps children to practise the 
right with satisfaction. On the other hand, if children by 
encouragement choose right purposes and follow them out, 
thén they will be practising the right with satisfaction. 
Thus they will learn the right. Moral choice is the central 
factor of moral education. 

Some of you have a further question in mind, ‘If children 
choose their “own enterprises, will they build a sense of 
duty ?’ খু want to,ask you, ‘What is a sense of duty?’ It 
includes at least two things: first, an idea of what ought to 
be done; and, second, obedience to the idea of doing that 
thing. 1 you wish children to build a sense of duty, 
practise them on situations in which they will succeed with 
satisfaction in doing the right thing. Do not let the 
situations be so hard that they grow discouraged and get 
the habit of disregarding duty. Have it so that they can 
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succeed. A child has a small amount of moral strength; 
an older child has more. A little child will stick to a thing 
a few minutes; an older child a few hours; some persons a 
whole lifetime. The power to stick to a thing and the 
power to overcome difficulties increases with successful 
practice. We have to teach a child to stick to a thing 
in which he can probably succeed, and get him to think as 
much as possible. He grows more when he succeeds than 
when he fails. A certain amount of failure may spur 
him to greater action, though a complete failure does not 
do so, for then he may not try next time. When he puts 
forth effort, he grows. The greater the effort put forth to 
succeed, the quicker will he build the sense of duty. 
That holds true of all kinds of disagreeable things. 

I visited a playground in America where some children 
of five or six were making houses out of some small boxes. 


After a while some started games. As one boy “was. 


making a house and putting in a window and door, another 
boy shouted to him, ‘Come and play? But he refused and 
said to me, ‘They play; I work.’ That boy was learning to 
stick to it. Now if you can get him to think, ‘This is my 
duty,’ and if he sticks to it, then he is learning a sense of 
duty. 

What other people are thinking and feeling about us is 
a very important constituent in our behaviour. No person 
can live apart from others, Father, mother, comrades, 
teachers, and people in general, influence us by their dis- 
approval or approval. In my opinion, this social influence 
affords the main reliance for improving behaviour and 
building a sense of duty. 

You have known parents to say, ‘ This is your duty; 
you must do it,’ Will that give satisfaction or annoyance ? 
16 depends. Suppose it gives more satisfaction than 
annoyance, then the child will learn to do his duty. 
Suppose it gives more annoyance, then the child will learn 
to disobey his duty, not to do it. Many old-time people 
who pretended to be teaching children a sense of duty 
failed to teach it.. Sometimes they even helped to destroy 
it, because of the annoyance they caused. 

Character is shown by the ability to face the disagree- 
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able and do it willingly. Why-do we do anything that 
is disagreeable? Let us take an instance: We have to . 
make out reports; most of us find it disagreeable. Why 
should we fhake reports if we find it disagreeable? Why 
do we make reports? If we do not make out the reports, 
awe lose our positions, or else we lose our self-respect in our 
positions. In either case, writing the report is necessary 
to our carrying on the position on a decent basis. That, 
then, is the reason we do the disagreeable. We do it 
in order to get something else we wish. Now, suppose a 
person really did not care about carrying on his position 
respectably. If such a person finds reports disagreeable, he 
won't write them. 

Let us take another case: I once asked a woman 
teacher in America, ‘Why do you go through the drudgery 
of sweeping your house and washing the dishes?' She 
replfed, ‘Because I like to have a clean house and clean 
dishes.’ She had a larger purpose which she could not 
attain without doing the disagreeable. 

Here is an instance of a child doing what is hard for him. 
Some teachers say, ‘This child does not like piano playing, 
but I wil make him play the piano. As he plays, he will 


-acquire an interest in piano: playing.’ Now, speaking 


generally, there are at least two elements involved. One is 
the anndyance of the compulsion. The other is the 
success and satisfaction from learning. Will the child 
build an interest in piano playing or not? Do all children 
become interested in piano playing? No; but some of 
them do. When will they build aneinterest in piano play- 
ing? Only when the success and satisfaction is sufficient 
to outweigh the annoyance. When will children build an 
aversion for playing? Only when their success is so small 
that it is 1688 than the annoyance caused by the compulsion. 
Similarly, children learn to do their duty through success 
in doing their duty. 

The younger people in most countries are refusing to 
accept their elders as authorities to be blindly followed. 
Children are insisting on a reason for every command, and 
unless they are given a reason, they don't obey. They 
have to be persuaded, not forced. "This means a new type 
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of moral education, for ^the old authoritative type of 
> teaching morals can no longer be effective. 

We must thus take our children as they are with their 
present purposes and then greatly widen and improve those 
purposes, so that they may learn to pursue wholesome ends 
in spite of difficulties and hindrances. Instead of teaching 
drudgery, as we often?do now, we need to teach children 
to do hard things because of a great purpose. In that way 
a real sense of duty and strong character will be fostered. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


WHAT DOES PROJECT MEAN IN 
EDUCATION ? 


Wuat do we mean by the term project? Up to this 
point we have used this term scarcely at all. The name 
makes little difference; itis the reality that counts. Do the 
children have a strong mind-set in their learning? Are 
the laws of psychology being put into practice in the 
schools? Is the learning that is going on intrinsic in life? 
The project is a way of providing affirmative answers to 
these questions. It puts into practice all the valuable 
ideas that we have been discussing so far. A project is a 
unit of wholehearted, purposeful activity, carried on preter- 
ably in ils natural setting. 

Projects are various, but the essential element in each 
is the real purpose that the child himself has in his work. 
His whole mind is set to an end. We have seen some time 
back how essential it is to the best learning that children 
and adults have a strong mind-set. In order to achieve 
such desirable things as strong satisfaction in good activities 
and readiness for them, annoyance at thwarting activities 
and’ unreadiness for them, and also the best sort of 
attendant learnings, a strong purpose on the part of the 
learner is absolutely necessary. This is the criterion of the 
project. Such a purpose may be directed along any one of 
several lines. ‘They can be classified into four main types. 

First, there are Producer's projects, in which the learners 
are pürposing to produce something. It may be a tempor- 
ary sand house, a new school building, a university, or 
even a world association of nations. You have a producer's 
project wherever the mind is set on production. The 
range of projects is no more limited than life is limited. 
Wherever a purposeful activity induces learning there is 
a project. If one of you sets your whole personality on 
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I found at Moga a class running a post office. All the 
letters that come in to the school are turned over to the 
children in that post office, whether written in Urdu, in 
English, or any other language. ‘They di$tribute the 
letters, keep stamps, and they run the post office for the 
School. They are also keeping a collection of stamps fron: 
all over the world. ^ a 

The sixth grade there is running a regular dispensary to 
prevent malaria and other diseases. They give out 
medicines to people with various ailments. AJ] this is part 
of the regular curriculum of the school. 

In the best schools in America and other countries, 
individual creative work is encouraged in music, drawing 
and painting. An increasing amount of time is given to 
them, In New York, the Lincoln School, connected with 
the Teachers College, spends a very great deal of money. 
Some of the children there are engaged so wholeheartedly 
in the study of music that they are making various kinds 
of musical instruments with their owf hands. Some people 
don’t see why the school did not buy them ready-made. 
The children, by making them with their own hands, learn 
how a musical instrument comes to be musical. They get 
tremendously interested in the thing and appreciation 
follows. Thus a consumer’s project is developed from a 
producer’s project. 8 

For esthetics, like other fields of endeayour, my advice 
would be: ‘Find what your pupils can do. Then give 
them chances of working it out for themselves. Teach them 
so that they probably will succeed, for nothing succeeds like 
success in achieving a real purpose.’ Appreciation will take 
care of itself. "That is the way to build appreciation along 
any line. Appreciation and right attitudes have been 
neglected in most old-fashioned schools. The attendant 
attitudes. are the most vital part of education. The quality 
of a citizen is decided even more by his attitudes than by 
his skills. What is his attitude toward law? ‘Toward the 
common good? Is he ready to shoulder responsibility 
for others? Wise Projects tend to build right attitudes 
and good character, 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW FAR MAY THE TEACHER PROPERLY 
GUIDE THE PUPILS’ PROJECTS? 


PROJECT work.stresses freedom for the children «to 
develop and form their own purposes and plans. In this 
case, are teachers needed as much as under the older ways ? 
Emphatically, yes. Good teachers are needed as much, or 
possibly more. They are needed to guide and encourage 
the children and arrange situations where the children will 
educate themselves. A teacher who is properly guiding 
his Children can help, direct and build approvals for good 
things, so that interests in good things are built up. Any 
child, whether in India, England or America, has good and 
bad possibilities. The teacher should select and strengthen 
the good by making it successful and satisfying. More 
and more emphasis is to be laid on actual moral behaviour, 
rather than instruction about what is moral. Leading 
children to practise what is right is very difficult and 
needs good teachers. This is one of the main reasons 
for teachers being trained well. 

Besides demanding teachers who can help to form 
chafacter in practice, the newer methods require that 
teachers shall be able to see that the pupils think for 
themselves. In order to have the children think for 
themselves, time and patience are necessary. They are 
often ready to guess, when they are given the chance, 
rather thán to think. The teachers should go no faster 
than the children can go with full understanding. Practice 
in thinking.is hard to provide for others. In order to 
do so, teachers themselyes need to practise thinking. 

You may ask whether there is a danger of the teacher 
stepping in too much on the project basis. Yes; this is a 
real danger on the project basis as well as on the old basis, 
Let us examine the question in detail by taking up the 
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successive steps of a purposeful enterprise. We may 
+ analyze a typical project into four steps: (1) purposing, 
(2) planning, (3) executing, and (4) judging. Sometimes 
these steps may not be distinct, but I think they are 
logically present in all typical cases. 

1. The part of the pupil and the part of the teacher 
in most of the schcol work depends largely on who 
does the purposing. It is practically the whole thing. 
It would be possible for the teacher to explain his purpose 
and compel the students to carry it out. ‘That would have 
very little educative value, for the children would have no 
real purpose of their own in their work. It is possible that 
children might purpose a wrong thing, but they may be 
160 by the teacher to see that it is wrong. If you study 
the laws of learning we have discussed, you will see that it 
is highly desirable that the children themselves feel the 
purpose; and the more strongly they feel the purpose; the 
better will they work at the planning and executing, and 
the more definitely will they wish bo judge their results. 
The danger is that the teacher will do too much purposing, 
and the children not enough. But there is also a danger 
that children will purpose wrongly; so the teacher must 
keep his eyes open. Frequently it will happen that the 
teacher will have to arrange the situation so as to suggest 
purposes to the children. 1 should say that the teacher 
must sometimes express his opinion about the purpose, but 
the more nearly it is formed by the children themselves, the 
better it is. The teacher will always have a part in ques- 
tioning so as to clarify the purpose and to bring out diffi- 
culties that the pupils have not seen. It is for him to 
"decide whether a class is up to a given project or not. The 
teacher should be on the alert to all that, while the children 
are forming their purpose to do something. 

2. Let us go to the planning. Is it well for the teacher 
to do the whole or some part or no part? What are the 
probable dangers in each course? Which can form the 
better plan, the teacher or the pupils? Usually the teacher, 
but the children must have experience in planning in order 
to learn how to plan. It is their planning that gives them 
experience, Does this mean that the teacher has nothing 
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to do with the plan? Not at all? When does the teacher 
best help the children with regard to planning? The teacher * 
helps best when he helps them to heip themselves. The 
maximum 20009010601 pupil planning that is reasonably 
good is what we want. Might the pupils learn from their 
own mistakes in planning? When might it be wise to let 
them profit by their own mistakes? *It might not bea good 
thing in some cases to let them go ahead. The pupils’ 
plan may waste much good and expensive material. More 
important, there are other cases in which the activity might 
be hurtful and dangerous to the pupils themselves. With 
a great expenditure of time, they could probably learn 
something in the long run, but all expenditure of time must 
be watched to see that it is not disproportionate to what 
is learned. There is still another case when the teacher 
had better step in. It is when the plan is so unsuitable or 
impossible that the pupils will be discouraged by failure, 
for such discouragement will have a bad effect on their 
subsequent efforts, We will say that there is a possibility 
of overdoing the planning on the part of the pupils. 
There are perfectly proper occasions when the teacher 
must come in to save the situation. 

3. What about the third step, the executing? Ts there 
any danger that the teacher may do too much of that? It 
sometimes happens that we are so much interested in the 
quality of the product that we do not let our pupils do 
enough. We insist on doing it ourselves so that it will be, 
what we call, well done, But is it well done, if the children 
don't do it? Are they learning anything real from our 
work? Do they have any responsibility? They should 
carry out their plans thémselves as far as possible. If the 
teacher does too much, the children will have no oppor- 
tunity for satisfying their natural constructive tendencies. 

4. There are two types of judging: specific judging 
about a single point, and general judging about procedure. 
In the second type we ask ourselves, ‘What lesson do we 
learn from this? What conclusions do we draw? What 
mistakes have we committed? How can we succeed better 
next time?’ You get out of each experience many lessons 
for the future. If you accumulate and' criticize your 
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experience, you will be astonished how much you will 
improve. Have you done that sort of thing? In the 
classroom we want both Specific judging with reference to 
the object in hand, and also general judging. T have found 
that in American life the parents, frequently, so dominate 
the child that, until he leaves home, he does not get a 
chance to stand up straight on his own feet. The parents 
have judged everything for the child. The children have 
not assumed any responsibility for judging, so that they get 
no’ practice in judging. Once there was a girl whose mother 
was doing all her choosing for her. When the mother 
went away, the girl assumed responsibility. The mother 
on her return was pleased and surprised to see how much 
responsibility the girl had assumed. We want to preserve 
the sense of responsibility and the power of judgment. 
The pupils should continue to feel that it is their own 
enterprise. Let them feel that they are judging and 
not waiting for the teacher to pronounce judgment. If 
you want to develop the personality of your pupils, you 
have got to give them chances to purpose, to plan, to 
execute and to judge. J» all these matters there is a dan ger 
that the teacher may completely dominate the situation. 
The project method requires much of teachers: much 
Sympathetic understanding of their pupils and patience 
with them. Another need is that the teachers have a 
broad fund of knowledge upon which to draw. A teacher 
told me this story: She was teaching children in the first 
Standard. After years of teaching on the old basis, she 
had adopted the new principles. She said that on the old 
basis sheknew enough. One day, while the class was doing 
something with flowers a bee came round, went into one of 
the flowers and began to suck. One child said, ‘It is 
gathering honey.’ Another said, ‘I donot see any honey.’ 
They asked the teacher where the bee kept the honey it was 
collecting, but she did not know. She did what teachers 
often do. She told the children to ask their parents and 
bring up the matter next day in class. But on the follow- 
Ing day the children had completely forgotten the bees. 
The teacher had lost a golden opportunity through her 
ignorance of simple facts, Thus, a wider range of know- 
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ledge is demanded on this new basis. But with older 


children, the teacher does not have to profess to know - 


everything. He becomes a regular member of the group 
under the new scheme. The pupils and the teacher are 
together venturing forth in quest of new wisdom. The 
"teacher is the guide to fresh sources of information, but he 
does not hold it all in his mind. s 

The people best fitted to encourage purposeful learning 
are those whose own learning has been purposeful. The 
ablest teachers under the project method are men and 
women whose whole life is a great project. A man of 
small promise whose life is dominated by great purposes 
can become a great learner and a great teacher. The pro- 
blem for Indian training schools is to prepare teachers of 
ordinary children, so that they can go out in an ordinary 
village and do the extraordinary kind of work that is being 
done at Moga and at Bolpur, If you can solve that 
problem, you are making an everlasting contribution to 
India’s well-being and progress, 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW MAY PROJECTS BEST BE INTRODUCED 
INTO SCHOOLS? 


“IN all our time together we have been thinking how we 
learn. We have been studying important principles of 
psychology. We have gradually come to see the value of 
certain ways of looking at learning, life and purpose. ‘The 
application of these viewpoints in education may be called 
the project method. It is not at all a method in the narrow 
sense of being a series of devices to teach information on a 
single subject. Z? is a method in the broadest sense of con- 
trolling all the factors in learning so that every kind of 
learning may be the best possible. Children never learn one 
thing at a time, always many things. They keep learning 
not only information and skill, but habits and attitudes as 
well. On the old basis, habits and attitudes were largely 
ignored. As a result, bad habits and bad attitudes were 
often formed in the children. On the new basis, everything 
that the children learn is taken into account as important, 
especially the attitudes of the children. The project 
method seeks to consider all the various conditions and 
use them constructively. 

The project method applies democracy to the school. 
One of the great questions that historians have faced is 
whether it is better to let people choose fór themselves 
what they will do, or to have others choose for them. 
History’s verdict is that no form of atitocracy is best in 
the long run. An autocrat purposes for other people. 
furnishes the plans which others must follow, sees that 
they are carried out, and judges the results. In a real 
democracy the people are allowed to form their own 
purposes and plans, to carry them out, and judge their value. 


Schools. on the project basis give the same privilege to 
their children, 
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Many practical problems must be faced in using projects 
in Schools These problems become the projects of the. 
teacher who wholeheartedly purposes to solye them. 
One of the problems is, ‘In what stages of education can 
the projects be applied?’ At first glance, the idea of 
egiving responsibility may seem to suit the younger pupils 
better than the older students. But in the highest stages 
of the best universities each student has his own enterprise 
that he is working out by himself. Though he is guided 
by others, he cannot succeed unless he has his own 
resolute purpose, and carries the responsibility for his 
own improvement. In fact, projects are used in all research 
work, both in the universities and. outside. The best 
people I know are those who have made a great project of 
their own lives. They fit in every activity with their life 
purposes, and they learn by every experience. In our 
edutational work teachers have grown so accustomed to 
schools run on a very different basis that they are in the 
habit of saying to tke students, ‘You must do this, not 
that.’ They may therefore imagine that projects will not 
work in their schools. However, the best schools that I 
know run on this purposive basis. The project method 
works well where it has been followed in secondary schools 
and colleges, although its use has not been very general. 
This method has proved useful with youngsters and youths 
and adults, with the dullest and the brightest, both in 
school and outside. Why is this so? Because the method 
is based on principles of psychology that hold for all kinds 
and ages of people. 

Another problem is, ' Do projects have to be adapted to 
the individual,children ?' Yes ; each child brings a different 
personality from what others do. He picks out of the 
environment different things by which he is stimulated. 
'The'exact response will vary with the individual child, for 
he is already built differently from others. We thus have 
a variety of personalities who are to engage in purposeful 
activities. The best we can do is to find projects with 
enough common elements that appeal to all the children so 
that we can influence most of them. In this case is it 
possible to lead all the children of a group to work profit- 
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ably together? Yes; if the nature of the different children 
is carefully studied and utilized. Individual projects are 
possible and often useful, but group projects have a larger 
social value. n 

I am sometimes asked, ‘On the project basis is it possible 
to include all the subjects tested by the public examina- 
tions?’ Yes, every oie; but it does not therefore follow 
that all of the things in the present examinations are the 
best things to study. In the degree that a subject in our 
schools does not belong there, in that degree you will find 
it difficult to teach by the project method. You will find 
that you can’t fit it in with the projects. The parsing of 
intricate sentences does not fit in with projects, but in my 
opinion such parsing has no place in the school. 

Many people have asked me, ‘ How will you start to run 
a school on the project basis? How fast should projects 
be introduced?’ In my opinion, it is something like this: 
Every school in India, or any country, can be placed on a 
scale from 0 to 100 per cent., according to the amount of 
purpose that the children have in their work. Not many 
people have the skill to run the school on the 100 per cent. 
basis as Dr. Collings did. Perhaps India is not ready for 
it. The educational authorities often may not give per- 
mission, for the one cause or another. If you go to 
America, you will find good teachers who disagree among 
themselves as to how far projects can be profitably used in 
the school. In India many problems affect each School. 
Are the ideas of the teachers about the project method 
clear? How much will the school authorities allow ? 
Will the parents object? All these things should be taken 
into consideration. Start where you are and:go in the right 
direction only as far as you can see and as fast as you can. 
Do not fail to go as far as possible, but start where you 
are and make each step substantial. 

Take an illustration of a teacher in America. This 
teacher was a demonstrator in a training school. I had 
told the class when she was studying under me, ' Start one 
hour a week on the project basis. Inthe rest of the time 
go on in the way you were doing, until you make that one 
hour of project work a realsuccess. You can then extend 
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the,time to two hours, and when you make the two hours 
of project work successful, go on to three hours and make " 
that a genuine success.’ She was teaching in an ordinary 
school, where they had a rigidly fixed programme, but she 
managed to find one hour a week for their project work. 
‘She said to her pupils, ‘During this hour I am going to let 
you do anything that I think is good. But you will have 
to persuade me that it is a good thing to do. Then I will 
let you do that for one hour.’ At first they could not 
think of anything at all. She simply suggested. After 
a week or two the children had taken hold of the idea and 
said that the time was too short. She extended the time 
to two hours. She kept increasing the time. Eventually 
the original one hour had been extended to absorb all the 
time of the class, so that its whole work is now based on 
the project idea. Other teachers began to talk about what 
she was doing, and other classes began to try the same 
thing, starting with one hour for project work. Then the 
head of the training?school began to take notice, He 
watched the work carefully and realized that it was a good 
thing. Now every few months I get a letter from him 
saying, ‘ We need a new teacher. We want you to help us 
pick out somebody who will fit in with the whole new 
scheme of things.’ 

What ‘can we then say about the introduction of the 
project method? Let each of us begin where he is and 
advance toward the ideal as far as he can, considering all 
the circumstances. What the situation is, and how far 
each of us can go, 1 do not know. The conditions will 
differ greatly. However, I can say that the better schools 
are doing more and more of their work through the 
children's, own purposes. It is a perfectly definite trend. 
I can also say that in five years’ time we shall" see 
more progress than now, and in ten years' time still more. 

Civilization is changing rapidly. To keep pace with 
civilization our education must also change. We teachers 
dare not remain stationary. The times call ws to move 
onward and be dynamic in our thinking and our teaching. 
Fortunately, our knowledge of how we learn has greatly 
enlarged. In most places educational practice has also ad- 
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vanced. What I now bélieve may, later, turn out to be 
false in some respects. We see better than the people of 
the past, but those who come after us will see much better 
than we do. If we keep doing the very best we can under 
our present circumstances, the learning that is being carried 
on by children and by adults willimprove. "Through better 
education India's life will become fuller and richer. In this 
way we teachers can leave to our children a better world, 
in which they can make more progress than we have made. 
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° GROUP FINDINGS, VELLORE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


‘THE educationists who met in Vellore, December 27th to 29th, 1926, 
conferred on the problems of training schools and elementary educa- 
tion. Every member of the conference took part in a discussion 
group on one of the following subjects: (A) Elementary Education. 
(B) Courses for Training Teachers. (C) Training School Staff and 
Students. (D) Extension and Supervision. Each group met three 
times and divided the short periods at its disposal between talking over 
what Dr. Kilpatrick had said, and formulating findings about its special 
questions. ‘These findings are given below. 

‘The groups did not have the opportunity for adequately consider- 
ing educational goals or the Christian attitude toward education. 
Consequently, what is presented here is necessarily an incomplete 
statement of the thoughts 01 many who took part in the conference. 


A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In the three periods of discussion of our group, we considered : (1) 
a definition of education with special reference to the elementary 
school problem, in the light of the ideals held before us in this confer- 
ence; (2) the real aims of elementary education; (3) some of the 
specific que&tions which arise in the application of these ideals to the 
model school, and (4) to the elementary school. 

1. Definition of Education.—We first raised several questions 
which were considered by Dr. Kilpatrick in the general conference. lu 
the thesis ' Learning is conduct,' what is the exact relationship between 
these two terms? What does the term‘ conduct'include? Is nothing 
to be taught that is not related to an immediate purpose? How are 
we to cultivate an interest in an ultimate goal that requires a long 
period with no infmediate satisfaction ? Is not virtue the subordination 
of নি satisfaction to larger ultimate satisfaction ? How can we 
educate children in accordance with the newer ideals of relating all 
learning to a purpose chosen by them, and yet cultivate in them pur- 
poses and satisfactions that shall be progressively more abundant and 
remote in their complete realization? Can there be such a thing as a 
definite method for the teacher who would work along these new lines ? 
Is it not true that the more nearly education is related to real life pur- 
poses, the less we can have of a fool-proof method that can be given to 
teachers in a training school, and the more of initiative and intelligence 
will be required? All of these questions were not fully considered 
during the short time of the conference. 
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We would define education as life, not preparation for life, but the 
application of all the powers of body, mind and sou! of the pupils to a 
constantly widening series of purposes conceived and plannedeby them 
under the guidance of a teacher, and related to the life of the class as 
a small community, and to the larger life of the world without. 

2. The Aim of Elementary Education, thus defined, is to furnish 
to the children of the village community an environment which shall 
stimulate the formation of ideals, habits, and ways of thinking, feel- 
ing and acting that shall help them to live more abundant lives and 
to become forces in remoulding village life. Education should not fit 
children for life as it is, but should train them in richer and nobler 
living, so that they may enrich and ennoble the life of their community. 
So, village education should be conceived as the most important part 
of those plans for ‘the reconstruction of rural India, which are now 
being carried out by leaders of Indian thought and life. The village 
School must co-operate with other agencies in the carrying out of this 
work of reconstruction. Adult education must be an essential part of 
the school's work, for the school cannot go very far in the way of true 
education for the children, unless a more congenial atmosphere than 
at present is created by increased literacy and interest in education 
among adults. The drama, lectures, agricultural, industria: and 
hygiene exhibits are other important agencies. 

‘The truth that life is not a static thing but a changing process should 
guide all our thinking in reference to edücation and its aim. The 
village teacher should be profoundly dissatisfied with village life as it 
is, but hopeful of its improvement, He need not regard it as static, 
but as capable of great advancement. Education at present unfits the 
village child for the life of his village, and, if he advances at all beyond 
the first two or three standards, gives him an outlook on life that 
alienates him from the village. The aim of the modern student is to 
pass through the high school and the uniyersity to a lucrative post. 
We need an elementary education complete in itself, not looking 
primarily to the university, but to the life of the village. It should, 
indeed, make the child dissatisfied with village life as it is, but should 
furnish him with a physical, mental and moral equipment which shall 
enable him to be a force for the improvement of that life. 

_ 3: The Model Schcol.—(a) Since elementary education in India 
is so largely rural, the model school should furnish conditions as 
much like those of the village as possible. Since tlie central school, 
that is, the school in which three or four teachers gather together the 
children of several villages, is practicable and Lighly desirable in most 
tural communities, the model school should, wherever possible, be 
such a rural central school. 

(6) The model school should 
project method. 

)6( Visits to Villages by the whole training class should be made as 
7 as JE. 

+ the Elementary School.—(a) The purpose of the elementary 
school should be distinct from that of ee টি school, and it should 
merely a feeder to the Secondary school. It is hoped that the 
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vernacular languages may soon become the meditim of instruction in 
higheschools and universities, and that then the present distinction 
between secondary and elementary education may be largely wiped 
out. 

(6) The @urricula of the elementary school should include 
reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, physiology, hygiene, civics, 
history, geography, nature study, agriculture, gardening, weaving, 
Tnat-weaving, self-government, vernacular literature, Indian manners 
and customs, and physical training. 

(c) We believe we may begin to realise the ideals embodied in the 
newer methods at once in every school, and that every teacher should 
begin at once to apply them and to advance as rapidly as possible, 
until all of the curricula are related to projects conceived, planned, 
and carried on by the pupils. S 

Rev. John J. De Boer, Chairman, Vellore ; Mrs. L. M. Honegger, 
Ranipet; Miss Grace Savarirayan, Chittoor; Messrs. S. Bhushanam, 
Guntur; G. Gurubatham, Vellore ; Isaac John, Madanapalle; John, 
Erode ; Joseph Martyn, Vellore ; R. P. Samuel, Vellore ; S. M. Seshaya, 
Kavali ; and H. Soundararajalu Nayadu, Chittoor. 


B. COURSES FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 

The students of trainifig schools are expected to become both 
efficient village school teachers and leaders in the uplift of village life, 
religiously, socially and intellectually. - The training school course 
should therefore inspire them with a deep sense of responsibility and a 
willingness to look upon their future profession as a means of Serving 
their fellowmen. Such courses and methods should be followed in 
able to acquire not only a certain 


knowl ts of independent thinking, and the 
powers of initiative and resourcefulness. Since we feel that training 


Send out this t of teachers, 
make the following recommendations : His 4 
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year should be devoted to general education and observation 
he model school, and at the end of the same an examination 
erary subjects should be held. The second year should be 
o professional studies and should be finished by a second 
ion (conducted by the School, in co-operation with the 
al authorities, and the results approved by the Government). 
th a view to making the teacher resourceful and efficient in 
more attention should be paid to simple child study and 
magement, mainly through observation in the model school 
ze schools, and through discussion of problems arising out of 
+ work in the same. 
the village teacher is expected to become a leader of village 
rk and to use his school as an instrument for such work, the 
school student needs to be made acquainted with rural 
at first-hand The training school should wisely plan for 
d visits to villages during the school terms and also encourage 
0 use part of their vacations for careful enquiries into village 
» Since the teacher is to be the leader in adult education, 
uld be many schools for adult education, conducted by the 
chool students under the direction of the staff. 
e emphasis of the studies of women students should be: more 
roblems connected with home life, such as child welfare, 
economy and hygiene. 
th reference to teaching agriculture in elementary training 
lis group is of opinion that this subject should be given a 
he curriculum. It should include both theoretical Studies of 
lature and some practical work, but should aim especially at 
he teacher to bring the villagers in touch with modern ideas 
vements in agriculture, thus making the teacher himself an 
 agriculturist. 
h regard to manual occupations and pre-vocational training, 
ence recommends that they be included in the training school 
1, not only because of their usefulness in village conditions, 
;a means of teaching the dignity of labour, the skilful use 
id eye, and an appreciation of zesthetic values. 
group requests the Missionary Educational Council to 
esentations to the Educational Department on the difficulty 
nacular texts prescribed for elementary training schools. 
ire so difficult that they are quite beyond the understanding 
ents, who are thus reduced to learning them by heart. The 
strongly urges that a greater number of less difficult books 
et, so that the students may get a wider and more intelligent 
and taste for vernacular literature. 
Sjoestrand, Chairman, Tranquebar ; Misses D. Abraham, 
oan Haworth, Mylapore ; E.G. Mellor, Dharapuram ; S. A. 
ngole; and W. L. Yates, St. Thomas’ Mount; Messrs. 
3ooty ; K. A. Kshirsagar, Nasik; C. J. Lucas, Vellore ; 
ai, Kottayam ; and J. T. Rajanayagam, Erode. 
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C. TRAINING SCHOOL STAFF AND SrUDENTS 
Qur group first considered the aims of the training school. We 
felt that religion cannot possibly be left out of the aim, for religion 
gives meaning to life, and irreligious, selfish growth destroys what is 
best in life. ur general aim is to help our training students and, 
through them, the children whom they teach, to learn to live in the 
right relation to God and their fellowmen. In the limited time at our 
isposal, we could not define this very exactly, but the following 
general principles were suggested 
l. Ways in Which Self-Interest Can Be Made to Give Way to 
Common Interest.—(a) This can come about, not by lectures, but b 
the life and activities of teachers and students together. The two years 
of the training course should be considered, as Dr. Kilpatrick ve: 
truly says, not a mere preparation for life, but apart of life itself. - 


(6) Some of the co-operative activities that can be attempted with 
this end in view are: 


(i) Having the students bu 


dget and spend funds for food and 
other items, thus learning to use their stipends without falling 
into extravagance or debt. For further practice in the wise 
handling of money, it may be possible to start a co-operative 


society in the school for the urchase and sale of statione: 
books and so forth. P n 


(ii) The maintenance of the 
sanitary conditiéh 


by making the training school 
Starting night schools and by letting 


(5) Model lessons, criticism lessons and 


(i) Notes cf lessons shout 
..* , Herbartian form tolay 


d down by this conference, the following being 
Some concrete suggestions 


nt 
ild's activity. 


the teacher, and too little lanning 
Bah to be 
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3. Ways in Which Learning Can Lead on to More Complete 
Learning.—(a) For the sake of the enrichment of life, both musie and 
drama should be given a greater place than at present; also free 

ression in drawing and painting. i 

(6) Every training school should possess a ₪000" library of as 
many vernacular books and magazines as are available, and should 
form in the students the desire to read, and the impulse to seek in 
books the answer to their questions. ‘This can be done by compulsory 
library periods, the assignrhent of special topics to be looked up and 
reported on, discussions and debates on topics of current interest in 
magazines and, above all, by the habits and example of the teacher. 

„Miss Charlotte C. Wyckoff, Chairman, Chittoor; Misses Sarah 
Anstey, Medak ; and Alice Moses, St. Thomas’ Mount; Messrs. J. E. 
Athisayam, Tranquebar ; B. Bedford, Vellore ; Z. Benjamin, Vellore ; 
L. P. Devasigamani, Pasumalai; T. George, Erode; E. V. Gopalan, 
^iruvannamalai; S. Sachidanandan, Walajah; and L., S. Samuel, 
Vellore. 


D. EXTENSION AND SUPERVISION 


l. Extension.—The aim is to keep in touch with former students, 
either by sending members of the staff to them, or bringing them back 
at intervals to the institution. 9 

2. Supervision.—(a) The aim is to aid and encourage teachers to 
grow in their professional life, and to express this growth through 
better metbods of teaching. Supervision is not the same as inspection, 
being less formal, less disciplinary and more friendly and constructive. 

(6) Under present conditions, supervision supplies a real need, 
especially in schools with one or two teachers. ‘Through supervision 
the teacher can be helped to find good teaching satisfying, and bad 
teaching annoying. 

(c) In order to make supervision successful, a basis of co-operation 
must be established between the supervisor and the teachers. , The 
following methods are suggested : 

(i) The supervisor should himself give frequent model lessons. 

(ii) In each village, or group of villages, he should encourage 
teachers to read, by providing a small circulatory library 
of vernacular books, both professional and-general. 

(ii) Each year one member of the training school staff might be 
Sent to the villages as a temporary supervisor, thus affording 
fresh and continuous contact between the training scheol and 
the villages, 

(iv) A monthly educational meeting for teachers should be held in 
connection with pay day, as well as occasional one-day 
meetings for teachers within a radius of about five miles. 

3. Qualifications of Supervisors.—They should be men of human 
understanding with considerable teaching experience. Supervisors 

should have not less than secondary grade qualifications, except in the 
special cases where they show marked ability and enthusiasm. 
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4. How Can a Teacher Share in Village Life ? —We believe that 
every village teacher should acquire a broad knowledge „and 
sympathetic understanding of village life, its needs and possibilities, 
In all his activities he needs the guidance of an understanding 
supervisor or representative of the training school. He should be a 
friend to all the villagers, a sharer in their joys and sorrows. For the 
attainment of this ideal, the following suggestions are made : 

(a) The teacher can make the school building a social centre for 
the'village, arranging for health dramas, bajanas, musical contests, a 
night school for adults and the introduction of village and cottage 
handicrafts. Christian teachers should emphasize such festivals as 
Christmas and Easter. They may be celebrated by the whgle 
community, with the whitewashing and adornment of houses. 

(5) He can instruct the children in personal cleanliness and 
encourage school projects for the cleaning of houses, streets and the 
whole village. If he has had some training, he can give simple 
medical remedies to the people. 

(c) The teacher should, by his own personal example, encourage 
freedom from debt and from intoxicating drink. He should assist the 
villagers in letter-writing and drawing up of simple legal documents. 
He cán help to promote the co-operative society, and the village 
panchayat, of which he may well be a member. 

5. What Can the Teacher's Wife Do? She can teach hygiene and 
cleanliness, sewing, simple household economy and cooking to the 
women of the village. For those activities she needs training. A one- 
year course in midwifery, to be taken in some mission hospital after 
training and before marriage, is also recommended. 

Alice B. Van Doren, Chairman, Poona; Miss Florence Swan, 
Madura; Messrs. S. V. Balaraj, Vellore; D. M. Daniel, Gooty ; 
C. Joseph, Tindivanam; M. Olcott, Vellore; A. Samuel, Vellore ; 
K. J. G. Sundaram, Dornakal ; and M. J. Swaminathan, Ranipet. 
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A SHOP PROJECT ‘ 


THE pupils of the fifth class in the London Mission Community 
Model School at Erode, South India, formed the purpose of running a 
Shop. This, then, became the main project on which they whole- 
heartedly engaged. Only the barest outline of the project is here 
givén, but it will serve to illustrate concretely the philosophy of 
education enunciated by Dr. Kilpatrick. Because this project extended 
over a considerable period, it may be called a major project. It 
involved many minor projects, lasting for shorter lengths of time. 
The teacher never knew just what the children would propose next, 
but he used each special circumstance, as it arose, to enlarge the 
children’s range of experience and learning. 2 

The following summary shows just how the Shop Project actually 
developed during six months’ time in 1927. For the classification of 


projects, refer to Chapter XIV ; for the Steps of the project, see Chap- 
ter XV. 


A. The Purfose to Run a Class Shop. (This is the Major Project.) 


The teacher's purpose of starting a Shop Project became the 
pupils! purpose by the visit of a petty merchant to the school with 
packets of ink powder. The children compared the wholesale and 
retail prices of 100 ink packets and thus, by their calculations, came to 
see that the merchant gained 9 annas in the rupee. The pupils formed 
à wholehearted desire to start a class shop, and by means of it make a 
gain similar to that of the merchant. 


E 


B. Excursion to the Local Shop. (This is a Consumer's Project, 
following from the Major Project. It is a Minor Project, 
because of its short duration.) 


1. Purposing: The children discussed visiting Various kinds of 
local shops with the definite purpose of observing and learning facts in 
order to use the same in successfully running the class shop. 

2. Planning: At the teacher's Suggestion all the pupils Wrote a 
leave letter to the headmaster, requesting him to allow them to go 
during the class period for the excursion to the shops. Each pupil 
tried to write his best, as the teacher announced that the best leave 
letter only would be presented to the headmaster. The pupils also 
Wrote petitions to the headmaster to get an advance of one rupee to 
buy foolscap paper to stitch the project notebooks. 

3: Executing: The children went to the shops and purchased 
21 quires of paper. On visiting the sweetmeat shop, the pupils 
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observed the unhygienic conditions of the shop and the flies on the 
eatables and decided to buy Bengal gram in a shop that was clean. 

4. Judging: This first purposeful outing was much enjoyed by the - 
pupils. They wrote a letter thanking the headmaster for advancing 
the money. "Fhey checked all the purchases carefully and realized 
that the shopkeeper had given them one anna too much. This led to 
the next minor project. 


C. Disposition of the One Anna. (Problem Project.) 


l. Purposing: The children decided to discuss what to do with 
the money given them by mistake. d a 

2. Investigating: They brought forward various desirable and 
undesirable proposals. At the teacher's suggestion, the pupils referred 
to the Bible to find what it said, and told any verse they already knew 
in support of their contentions. The children also told Bible stories 
about the conduct of honest and dishonest people. Classic examples 
of honest conduct from world literature and biographies were narrated 
by the teacher. The class dramatized the story of Harichandra. 

3. Deciding : All the pupils now realized that it was but fair and 
just fo return the money and that it would be a sin to keep the one 
anna. With unanimity they elected two representatives to return the 
money. ‘The shopkeepers appreciation of their honest conduct was 
reported to the class, who heard it with great enthusiasm. Moreover, 
realizing the very valuable treasures they had found in the Bible 
through their own research work, and wishing that others also should 
know about them, each pupil wrote the verse which he considered 
most appropriate on a placard to be hung in the classroom. 


D. Reading the Text-book Prepared by Training Students. (Con- 
sumer’s Project.) 


A book of cuttings on ‘The Shop and its Kindred Activities, from 
various Tamil readers, which had been prepared by the training 
students during their Library Project, was presented to the pupils of 
this class. They received it with great joy and wrote a letter of thanks 
to the training students. This collection was read with enthusiasm, 
as a source of useful information for successfully running the Shop 
Project, and as a non-detailed text-book. 

° 


. 


E. Making Project Notebooks. (Producers Project.) 


The children proposed to record all their doings in notebooks made 
from the paper they had bought. They planned to examine old note- 
books and the methods used in them. ‘They cut the paper and stitched 
the notebooks. After the work had been done the teacher pointed 
out the untidiness of the classroom and gave a lesson on hygiene and 


sanitation. A committee to keep the room neat and tidy in the fu 
was appointed. ke xs 
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F. Establishing a Panchayat.» (Producer's Project.) 


l. Because of the failure of the committee to do its duty and of 
irregularities in the conduct of certain pupils, the teacher suggested 
the election of a class panchayat and the pupils gladly adopted this 
proposal. 4 

2. The teacher and pupils recalled actual cases of trial by 
panchayats which had taken place in the villages of the pupils. Thee 
pupils planned and prepared forthe election of the members of their 
panchayat. r 

3. The panchayat was elected and actually tried several cases 
brought by the pupils, such as: (1) teasing of a boy; (2) failure to 
do the appointed duties. 


G. Building a Shop. (Producer's Project.) 

1. The original purpose to run a shop included tht erection of a 
building. 

2. Planning: In discussing the possibility of building a suitable 
class shop, the children considered the following pertinent points. A 
suitable locality, the kinds of materials to be used, the estimated cost, 
their ability to finish what they began, and the time at their disposal. 
Because of their inability to meet the cost of a substantial building for 
a shop, one of the pupils suggested constructing a small shop like those 
observed during their excursion to the bdzaar. The class gladly 
accepted this practical suggestion and began to estimate the cost ofa 
wooden shop. The class orally requested the headmaster ior an 
advance to buy planks for a shop. The headmaster suggested apply- 
ing to the manager to be allowed to use a dealwood box lying idle in 
the Middle School. On the teacher's suggestion, they all wrote 
petitions for the same to the manager. ‘They visited the manager 
with the best petition written by the class, When he agreed, the class 
went to bring back the wooden box. They helped each other carrying 
the big heavy box to the school with great enthusiasm, because they 
had received without cost a box worth five rupees, They gathered 
the necessary tools for constructing the shop and purchased such 
materials as hinges and nails. They studied various kinds of tools 
and made a collection of old tools for the museum. 

3. Executing: The actual construction of the shop was done 
outside the school, under the shade of a tree, so as not to disturb the 
other classes. The pupils made all the necessary measurements and 
vigorously carried on the whole work by a division of "labour, the 
teacher acting as a guide and adviser. ^ 

.4. Judging: After the work was finished, the teacher told some 
Stories about great men who had worked with their hands, so that 
the children might appreciate manual labour at its true value. 


H. Decorating the Shop. (Producer's Project.) 


"To beautify their shop, the Pupils measured and found out the 
exact amount of coloured Paper necessary to cover the walls. 
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Another visit was made to the shop in*the bazaaf by the whole class 
to purchase coloured papers, pencils, rubber and so forth, to sell in the 
shop. The shopkeeper, remembering their previous honest conduct, 
charged only two annas for pencils worth about fourannas. The 
class heard of*this substantial appreciation of their honest conduct 
with genuine satisfaction. They then cut and pasted the coloured 

apers on the rough wooden shop to decorate it, after having prepared 
glue with American flour and alum. 


I. Deciding which Articles to Purchase. (Problem Project.) 


1. The purpose to buy articles was involved in the original purpose 
of the major project. y 

2. Investigating : The children discussed what kind of articles to 
purchase and sell. Someone suggested purchasing grain and curry 
stuffs to supply the Training School Hostel. After getting oral 
permission from the headmaster, the class accompanied the master to 
the local grain shops and the railway station. This led to a study of 
the local produce and transportation. 

3. Deciding: Finding, on careful investigation, that such an 
enterprise was beyond their ability for the present, the class saw the 
desirability of purchasing only such useful articles as were necessary 
for the school, non-perishable and easily saleable. Hence the class 
decided to stock text-book, exercise notes, and stationery to start with. 
In order to do this, they visited other classes and found the exact 
needs of the school. ‘They studied various kinds of advertisements in 
book catalogues and newspapers, with a view of finding the best 
methods to advertise locally the articles in their shop. They also 
studied the contents of the newspapers. A collection of selected 


advertisements and cuttings was pasted on a big cardboard for future 
reference. 


J. Rehearsing the Opening Programme. (Specific Learning or Drill 
s Project.) 


asions of dedication in the Old 
: The whole class drafted an attractive programme. One 
child suggested that they rehearse their part of the programme 


the class teacher and the headmaster, 


g their performance until 
od enough, so that they could invite 
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K. Holding the Cerémony. (Producer's Project.) 

1. Astrong purpose had already been formed in connection With 
the preceding project, which led up to this. 

2. Planning: The children, after studying varipus kinds of 
invitations, worked out a suitable, polite form, prepared many copies, 
addressed the envelopes, with the proper titles of various persons, and 
distributed the invitations to the important townspeople. The pupilse 
next discussed how best to decorate the classroom for the occasion in 
a tasteful manner, purchased the necessary coloured and gilt papers, 
and did all the actual decorating. 

3. Executing: On the red-letter day, the 14th of September, 1927, 
different committees arranged the seating accommodation, and did the 
cleaning and so forth. It was a busy, joyful, expectant day for the 
whole class. The chairman was welcomed by the headmaster. The 
children did their part in the programme well. 

4. Judging : ‘The complimentary remarks of the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools about their work were heard with thankfulness. 


L. Running the Class Shop. (This is a Producer’s Project. It con- 
tinues the Major Project which gave life to the various Minor 
Projects.) 


1. The purpose formed at the beginuing,had continued and grown 
stronger. 

2. The planning for this project was done in the course of the 
preceding projects. 

3. Executing: After the ceremony they immediately began to sell 
the petty articles to the whole school. As the sundry articles ran 
short, and as there was a great demand for books, notes and 
Stationery, arrangements were made to purchase from the local 
shopkeepers on credit. ‘To record their daily sales, the children 
prepared individual ledger books. As there was a demand for books 
not available locally, the class had to order them from Madras. This 
necessitated the election of a class depot master to receive the value- 
payable parcels. The student who had written the best business 
letter was elected to this office. The writing and sending of letters 
and receiving of parcels was carried on with great enthusiasm. 

4. (a) General Judging: They studied the business methods of 
foreigners and the qualities of the British as traders? English trade 
in India was considered from its beginning. (6) Specific Judging : 
The total amount of the sales rose to Rs. 200, though fhe working 
capital was only the Rs. 5 lent by the Headmaster. ‘The purchase of 
things on a credit system had made the above thing possible. The 


realization of a gain of Rs. 27-8-0 within a month was calculated with 
great joy and satisfaction. 


M. Using tke Profit Gained. (Consumer's Project.) 
1. Purposi: 


rposing: The children at once wanted to make some good 
use of the profit. 
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2. Planning: Some pupils suggested going on an excursion to 
the Erode Water Works and spending Rs. 2. Others wanted to start , 
a class library. They planned to do both. 

3. Executing: (@) They went to the Water Works, where they 
studied the water supply, observed boatmen on the river and looked at 
the distant hills through a telescope which they had brought. ‘They 
,spent a useful, happy half-day at the Water Works. (6) They studied 
the catalogues of various book firms in qyder to select for the class 
library suitable story and other books, worth from 1 pie to 2% annas 
each. They ordered the books selected and approved by the class 
master and headmaster. ‘They also elected a suitable librarian. The 
class librarian issued the books, some of them being for home reading. 
Very interesting stories were read and narrated in the class. 


N. Enlarging the Stock of Goods.  (Producer's Project.) 
1. The children realized the opportunity of increasing the range of 
sales. 

2. They planned to write to the manager at once to allow them to 
Stock and sell the dhotis, carpets, kerchiefs, tape rolls, and shirting 
cloth that had been manufactured in the weaving department of the 
School. 

3. The execution is sfill in progress as this goes to press. The 
Shop Project will probably continue for the whole school year. 


O. Observed Outcomes of the Excursion Project. 


The children learned a great deal that was valuable from all the 
above projects. Although the work was not organised according to 
separate subjects, the pupils in six months learned more in each subject 
than fifth standard pupils usually learn during a whole year. Because 
everything they studied was related to their own lives and purposes, 
they learned more things and learned them better than under the 
traditional system. Many examples of this can be given, but there is 
space here for noting the observed educational outcomes of only one 
project—(B) The Excursion to the Local Shops : 

1. Discussing the visit to the shops. (a) Primary learnings 
(including the subject matter and skill arising naturally out of the 
project. See Chapter VI.): Oral composition on the most important 
points to be observed Making useful notes. (6) Attendant learnings 
(including the beginning and encouragement of mental abilities, 
right“ habits and attitudes, right ideals and appreciations) : Planning 
work beforehand with careful forethought. Habit of keeping a 
notebook or diary. 

2. Writing leave letters and petitions and judging them. (a) 
Primary learnings: Writing a good leave letter and a petition to the 
headmaster (written composition). Writing new and old words 
accurately (spelling). Neat and quick handwriting (penmanship). 
Reading all the letters to the class (reading). (6) Attendant learn- 
ings: Desire for neatness and accuracy in details, stimulated by the 
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announcement that ony the best leave letter and petition would be 
presented. Judgment of the merit of different letters. 3 

3. Visiting the shops. (a) Primary learnings: Skill in keen 

observation. Knowledge of the quality, cost and manufacture of 
aper (geography). Asking questions and conversing intelligently 
oral composition). (6) Attendant learnings : Good behaviour in the 
shops. Consideration for others and their difficulties (good manners). 
Memory of what had been seen. 

4. Buying the paper. (a) Primary learnings: Sums in rupees, 
annas, pies and in reams and quires (written arithmetic). Mental 
drill in similar sums (oral arithmetic). Skill in accuracy. (6) 
Attendant learnings: Desire for accuracy in details (scholarship). 

5. Observing the sweetmeat shops. (a) Primary learnings : 
Observation of cleanliness, dirt and flies. Knowledge of breeding and 
habits of flies (nature study). Avoiding food visited by flies 
(hygiene). (6) Attendant learnings: Inferring facts from things 
observed. Realization that cleanliness is next to godliness. 

.9. Writing letters of thanks. (See Paragraph 2 above) The 
children's feeling of gratitude and appreciation of the headmaster was 
also encouraged (citizenship). 

7. Checking the purchases. (a) Primary learnings: Those given 
under Section E. Also drill in mental sums connected with petty 
purchases, Writing of correct bazaar bills and vouchers (arithmetic). 
(^) Attendant learnings: Fondness for sol ving difficult problems. 
Realization of the need for absolute accuracy. Finding that the man 
had given one anna too much led to an important moral decision. 


J. T. RATANAVAGAM. 
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বছলেন ছুর্বল- ছুনীতিপরায়ণ সভাসদবর্গের বিরোধিতার ফলে তিনি অর্থ- 
LA নৈতিক সংস্কারগুলি কার্ধে পরিণত 
করিতে পারেন নাই। তিনি ছিলেন 
@ মেরী আতোয়াণেং-এর প্রভাঁবাবীন | 
মেরী আতোয়াণেং ছিলেন mmi 
সম্রাজ্ঞী মেরিয়। থেরেসাঁর sai) তিনি 
ছিলেন অপাধারণ ue, দৃঢ়চেতা এবং 
বুদ্ধিমতী, কিন্তু অনভিজ্ঞা, ও অল্পবয়স্ক! | 
তাহার মধ্যে দূর-দৃষ্টি এবং বিচার-বুদ্ধির 
যোড়ণ লুই একান্ত অভাব ছিল। সুতরাং রাজার 

উপর তাহার প্রভাব দুর্ভাগ্যের পরিচায়ক হইয়াছিল | 
যোড়শ লুই নিদারুণ আথিক সংকটের সময় সিংহাসনে আরোহণ করিয়া 


ছিলেন। পঞ্চদশ লুইয়ের যুদ্ধ এবং অমিতব্যয়িতার ফলে আঁথিক Rataa: 


xe aaia আমেরিকার স্বাধীনতা সংগ্রামে যোগ- 

উপ সিভিল যানের দানের ফলে অবস্থা আরও শোচনীয় হইয়া পড়িয়াছিল। 
যোড়শ লুই বিখ্যাত অর্থনীতিবিদ তুর্গোটকে অর্থ নৈতিক 

খ্কারসাধনের জন্য ভার অর্পণ করিলেন | তুগোট বার সংকোচ এবং আয় 


বৃদ্ধির জন্য একাধিক সংস্কার প্রবর্তন করিলেন | আভ্যন্তরীণ ব্যবস| বাণিজ্যের C 


উন্নতির জন্য অনেক বিধিনিষেধ প্রত্যাহার করিলেন। ফলে মাযন্তগণ এবং 
সভামদবর্গ তুর্গোটের উপর ক্ষিপ্ত হইয়। উঠিল। 

রাণীর পরামর্শে লুই তুর্গোটকে বরখাস্ত করিলেন। 
শীতিবিদকে বরখাস্ত করিয়া 


তাহাদের চাপে পড়িয়া এবং 
তুর্গোটের viz কৃতী অর্থ- 
লুই মারাত্মক ভুল করিয়াছিলেন তুর্গোটের 


স্থলাভিষিক্ত হইলেন আর একজন বিশিষ্ট অর্থনীতিবিদ নেকাঁর। নেকার 


বিধানের চেষ্টা 
করিলেন। তিনি আখিক অবস্থা সম্পর্কে একটি Rice 
Sia করিলেন। প্রতিক্রিয়াশীল অভিজাত শ্রেণীর অনেক অন্যায় কার্যকলাপ 


এবং মীথা-ভারী শাসন ব্যবস্থার গলদ প্রকাশ হইয়া পড়িল। ইহাতে 


সংস্কারের চেষ্টা ব্যর্থ তুর্গৌটের wh আয় ব্যয়ের pe 


নবচেতন! 8 RAII যুগ ২৭ 


স্থবিধাভোগী সভাসদবগ নেকাঁরের উপর ক্রুদ্ধ হইল এবং সম্াটকে তাহাকে 
পদচ্যুত করিতে বাধ্য করিল। 
নেকারের পতনের পর সম্রাট কয়েকজন অপদার্থ মন্ত্রীকে নিযুক্ত করিয়া- 
ছিলেন | কিন্ত তাহাঁদের অষোগ্যতাঁর ফলে সম্রাটের পতন ত্বরান্বিত হইয়া- 
fea! রাষ্ট্রকে দেউলিয়। অবস্থ। হইতে বাঁচাইতে হইলে নৃতন কর ধার্য 
প্রয়োজন হইয়। পড়িয়াছিল। কিন্তু নৃতন কর ধার্য কর! সম্রাটের পক্ষে সম্ভব 
ছিল וה‎ | চাপে পড়িয়। তিনি aby জেনারেল’ আহবান করিতে বাদ্য হইলেন 
(১৭৮৯) এবং মন্ত্রী সভার নেতৃত্ব করিবার জন্য নেকাঁরকে আহ্বান করিলেন | 
বিগত ১৭৬ ISAIA মধ্যে CBA জেনারেলের কোন সভা 
₪ আহ্বান কর! হয় নাই। স্ৃতরাঁং প্রায় ছুই শতাব্দী পরে 
ইহাকে আহ্বান বিপ্লবের সুরু বলা যাইতে পারে। ষ্টেটস্‌ 
জেনারেলের প্রতি সত্য এক একটি অভিযোগ তালিকা ( Cashiers ( 
উপস্থাপিত করিলেন | সামন্ত, যাজক এবং সাধারণ শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধিগণ 
সংবিধান সংশোধন এবং বিভিন্ন সংস্কার প্রবর্তন করিতে একমত হইলেন | 
তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধিগণ সামন্ত শ্রেণীর বিশেষ অধিকার বিলোপের 
দাবী জানাইলেন। কিন্তু কেহই রাজতন্ত্র উচ্ছেদ করিয়! প্রজাতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠা 
করিতে চাহেন নাই | 
ষ্টেটন্‌ জেনারেল ছিল .সীমন্ত পার্লামেন্ট | কারণ তিন কক্ষবিশিষ্ট এই 
পার্লামেন্টের দুই কক্ষ ছিল যাজক এবং সামন্ত শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধি লইয়া গঠিত 
ও আর একটি কক্ষ ছিল তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধি লইয়। গঠিত। Wate এই 
পার্লামেন্টে যাজকও সামন্তরদের একাধিপত্য ছিল। তাহাদের সমবেত ভোটে 
তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধিগণ পরাজিত হই ত। ১৭৬ বৎসর 
পরে যখন এই মৃত পার্লামেন্টকে আহ্বান Sal হইল তখন 
তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর দাবী অনুযায়ী নেকার তৃতীয় শ্রেণীকে যাঁজক ও সীমন্তশ্রেণীর 
সম্মিলিত প্রতিনিধি সংখ্যার সমসংখ্যক প্রতিনিধিত্ব দান করিলেন। কিন্ত 
শ্রেণী অনুযায়ী ভোটাধিকার থাকিবার ফলে এই প্রতিনিধিত্ব অর্থহীন হইয়। 
পড়িল | ফলে বিরোধ দেখ! দিল | 


ষ্টেটম্‌ জেনারেল 


ויו יו 


২৮ বিশ্ব ইতিহাস 


১৭৮৯ খৃঃ ৫ই মে bq জেনারেলের অধিবেশন আরম্ভ হইলে তৃতীয় 
শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধিগণ দাবী করিল যে ইহ! আর সামন্ত পার্লামেন্ট নয়, ইহা 
সমস্ত জাতির প্রতিনিধি rel] তাহারা আরও দাবী করিল যে তিনটি শ্রেণীর 
প্রতিনিধিগণ সম্মিলিত ভাবে একটি সভায় মিলিত হইবে এবং প্রত্যেক 
প্রতিনিধির ভোটদাঁনের অধিকার থাকিবে | কিন্তু যাজক ও সামন্ত শ্রেণী 
এই প্রস্তাবে বাঁধা প্রদান করিলে তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধিগণ ইহ! জাতীয় 
সভ। ) National Assembly ) বলিয়া ঘোষণা করিল এবং সমস্ত জাঁতির' 
প্রতিনিধিরূপে কার্য করিবাঁর সিদ্ধান্ত করিল | সম্রাট যাঁজক এবং সাঁমন্তদের 
পরামর্শ অনুযায়ী জাতীয় সভার অধিবেশন ব্যর্থ করিবার 
জন্য হলঘর বন্ধ করিয়া দিলেন। তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর ক্রুদ্ধ- 
সদস্তগণ নিকটবর্তী টেনিদ কোর্টে সমবেত হইয়া প্রতিজ্ঞা করিল যে দেশের 
השף‎ শামনতন্ত্র প্রবতিত ন! Vem পৰ্যন্ত «enu করা হইবে «11 সম্রাট তৃতীয় 
শ্রেণীর প্রতিনিধিদের কার্যকলাপ অবৈধ clad করিলেন | অভিজাত শরীর 
নেতা মিরাবে। জনসাধারণের নেতৃত্বভাঁর গ্রহণ করিলেন। তীব্র আন্দোলনে. 
ভীত সম্রাট লুই জাতীয় সভাকে স্বীকার করিয়া লইতে বাধ্য হইলেন | 

ব্যাষ্টিলের পতন : সম্রাটের Wife তখনও শেষ হয় ל‎ | জাতীয় 
সভা দমন করিবার অভিপ্রাঁয়ে তিনি প্যারিসের নিকটে eng সমাবেশ করিলেন 
এবং জনপ্রিয় মন্ত্রী নেকারকে পদচ্যুত করিলেন। জনসাধারণ সম্রাটের উদ্দেশ্য 
বুঝিতে পারিয়! ক্রুদ্ধ হইল | প্যারিসের উন্মত্ত জনসাধারণ প্রতিক্রিয়ার 
প্রতীক wea কারাগার আক্রমণ করিল। রক্ষীদলের সহিত রক্তাক্ত 
সংগ্রামের পর জনসাধারণ ma কারাগারে আটক বন্দীদের যুক্ত করিয়া 
দিল এবং কারাগার ধ্বংস করিয়া দিল ( ১৪ই জুলাই ১৭৮৯)। ১৪ই জুলাইকে 
মুক্তি দিবস বলিয়। ঘোষণা কর! হইল। ব্যা্টিলের পতনে জনসাধারণের 
মনে আশা ও উদ্দীপনার সঞ্চার হইল। জনসাধারণ প্যারিসের শাঁসনভার 
হস্তগত করিল এবং নৃতন পৌর সরকার গঠন করিল। প্যারিস রক্ষার জন্য 


জাতীয় রক্ষী দল ( National Guard) গঠন করা হইল। লাঁফায়েত 
ইহার সেনাপতি নিযুক্ত হইলেন | 


জাতীয় সভা 


নবচেতনা ও বিপ্লবের যুগ ২৯ 


ব্যাষ্টিলের পতনের TAITA: এইরূপ সংটকজনক অবস্থা দেখিয়! 
mait লুই মাথা নত করিতে বাধ্য হইলেন। তিনি প্যারিসের উপকণ্ঠ হইতে 
שאל‎ বাহিনী সরাইয়। দিলেন | নেকারকে পুনরায় মন্ত্রীপদে নিযুক্ত করিলেন 
এবং জাতীয় রক্ষীদল স্বীকার করিয়া লইলেন। প্যারিসে শান্তি প্রতিষ্ঠিত 


-হইল। কিন্তু ব্যািলের পতনের সংবাদে ANI সহরে বিদ্রোহ দেখ দিল, 


ব্যাষ্টিলের পতন 


বিভিন্ন সহরে পৌর সরকার প্রতিষ্ঠিত হইল এবং জাতীয় রক্ষীদল গঠিত 


হুইল। সামন্ত ও অভিজাতদের বিরুদ্ধে গ্রামে গ্রামে বিদ্রোহ দেখা দিল। 


বিপ্লব we হইল। 
ব্যাপক pas বিদ্রোহে ভীত সামন্তগণ জাতীয় সভার অধিবেশনে ( 8i 
আগষ্ট ১৭৮৯) স্বেচ্ছায় সকল প্রকার সুযোগ, সুবিধা! এবং অধিকার ত্যাগ 


-করিল। ফলে ফ্রান্সে শ্রেণী বৈষম্য আর রহিল না। সামন্ত প্রথা বিলুপ্ত 


-xES | 


gi 


qM 


৮৩টি নৃতন প্রদেশ বা ডিপা্টমেন্টে- 


৩০ বিশ্ব ইতিহাস 

কিন্তু জনসাধারণ রাজসভায় নৃতন চক্রান্তের সন্ধান পাইল। প্যারিসে 
রুটির অভাবে দুভিক্ষের সম্ভাবনা দেখা দিলে জনসাধারণের সন্দেহ দৃঢ় হইল 
বহুসংখ্যক ক্ষুধার্ত এবং ক্রুদ্ধ নারী এক কামান লইয়া ভাঁদণইএর রাজপ্রাসাদ 
অবরোধ করিল। এই বিক্ষোভে ভীত হইয়া সম্রাট ক্রুদ্ধ নারীদের দ্বারা! 
পরিবেষ্টিত হইয়। প্যারিসে প্রত্যাবর্তন করিতে বাধ্য হইলেন। বস্তুতঃ পক্ষে 
সম্রাট জনসাধারণের হস্তে বন্দী হইয়া রহিলেন। রচিত হইল রাজতন্ত্রের 
সমাধি ক্ষেত্র । 

জাতীয় সভার কার্যকলাপ £ পুরানে। সংবিধান এবং সামন্ত শ্রেণীর 


বিশেষ স্থযোগ স্থবিধ। বাঁতিল করিবার পর জাতীয় সভা দেশের של‎ 


শাসনতন্ত্র রচনা করিল। এখন হইতে জাতীয়সভা “কনষিটুয়েন্ট এসেম্বলী” 
(Constituent Assembly) নামে পরিচিত হইল। শাসনতন্ত্র প্রণয়নের: 
পূর্বেই ‘অধিকারের ctadi? ( Declaration of Rights) দ্বার| প্রচার 
কর! হইল- প্রত্যেক মানুষই স্বাধীন এবং সমান স্থযোগ সুবিধার অধিকারী 


এবং জনসাধারণই সর্ক্বোচ্চ ক্ষমতার অধিকাঁরী। ইহার মধ্যে সাম্য, মৈত্রী" 


এবং ব্যক্তি স্বাধীনতার বাণী ধ্বনিত হইল। ফ্রান্সের tate শাঁসনব্যবস্থার 
পতন হইল এবং নৃতন শাসনব্যবস্থা প্রচলিত হইল। 
নৃতন শাসনতন্ত্র ১৭৯১ খৃঃ গৃহীত হইল। দেশের শাসনভাঁর সম্রাট এবং 
“আইনসভা” নামে অভিহিত পার্লামেন্টের হস্তে Te করা হইল। শাসন- 
ব্যবস্থার সর্ধ্বোচ্চে রহিলেন রাজ| এবং তিনিই মন্ত্রীদের নিযুক্ত করিবেন কিন্ত 
318196 আইনসভার সদন্ত হইবেন ন!। সম্রাটের হস্তে বস্তুতঃ কোঁন ক্ষমতা 
হন রহিল না। আইনসভার হস্তেই সর্বোচ্চ spp] অর্পণ 


করা হইল। ৭৪৫ জন নির্বাচিত "HX লইয়। আইনসভা, 


গঠিত হইল কিন্ত প্রত্যেক নাগরিককে ভোটাধিকার দেওয়া! হইল ו‎ | 
নৃতন কেন্দ্রীয় ও প্রাদেশিক আদালত স্থাপন করা হইল এবং জুরী দ্বার! 
বিচার ব্যবস্থা প্রবর্তন কর! হইল। কিন্ত বিচারকদের পার্লামেন্টের সদস্তদের 


হ্যায় নির্বাচিত করিবার ব্যবস্থা Req । _ ইহার ফল শুভ হয় নাই। পুরাতন 
প্রদেশগুলিকে বিলুপ্ত করিয়৷ ফ্রান্সকে 


নবচেতন ও বিপ্লবের যুগ vs- 


বিভক্ত করা হইল। নবগঠিত প্রদেশগুলি জেলা, ক্যান্টন এবং কমিউন-এ. 
বিভক্ত করা হইল। প্রতিটি ডিপার্টমেণ্ট বা প্রদেশের জন্য একটি করিয়া: 
কাউন্সিল বা প্রতিনিধিসতা এবং জেলা הלו‎ ও 
কমিউনে agar প্রতিনিধি সভাদারা শাসনের ব্যবস্থা, 
কর! হইল। সুতরাং শাসনব্যবস্থার বিকেন্দ্রীকরণ করা হইল। আধিক 
অবস্থার উন্নতি সাধনের জন্য দেবোত্তর সম্পত্তি a গীর্জার সম্পত্তি বাজেয়াপ্ত" 
করা হইল এবং কাগজের নোট প্রবর্তন কর! হইল | 

যাজক শ্রেণীর ক্ষমতা বিনষ্ট করিবার জন্য কঠোর ব্যবস্থা অবলম্বন করা! 
হইল। যাঁজকদের জনসাধারণের ভোটে নির্বাচন করিবার এবং রাজকোফষ, 
হইতে তাহাদের বেতন দানের ব্যবস্থা করা হইল | Civil 
constitution of the Clergy নামক আইনের দ্বার]: 
ধর্মের ক্ষেত্রে বৈপ্লবিক পরিবর্তন সাধিত হইল | 

fee শাসনতন্ত্র প্রবর্তন করিতে যাইয়া আইনসভার সদস্তগণ ae 
পরিচয় প্রদান করিতে পারেন নাই। সম্রাটের হস্তে প্রায় কোন ক্ষমতাই- 
ছিল না এবং মন্ত্রীগণ আইনসভার সদস্ত ন! থাঁকিবাঁর ফলে সম্রাট এবং তাহার 
মন্ত্রী ও আইনসভার মধ্যে যোগাযোগের অভাব fea শাসন বিভাগ দূর্বল: 
হইবার ফলে শাঁসনব্যবস্থার উন্নতির সম্ভাবনা ছিল না। শাসন বিভাগ এবং 
আইনসভার মধ্যে অবিশ্বাস এবং সন্দেহের ZÈ হইবার সমূহ সম্ভাবনা ছিল. 
সম্পত্তির মালিকানা অনুযায়ী ভোটাধিকার দান করার ফলে বহু নাগরিক 
ভোটাধিকার হইতে বঞ্চিত হইয়/ছিল। ZA Declaration of Rights 
qi ‘অধিকারের ঘোষণ।” উচ্চকণে প্রচার করা হইলেও সীমাবদ্ধ ভোটাধিকার 
দ্বার! এই ঘোষণার মূল আদর্শকে লংঘন করা হইয়াছিল। ধর্মসংক্রাত্ত আইন 
( Civil constitution of the clergy ) প্রণয়ন উচিত হয় নাই, কারণ 
ইহার ফলে বহু. সংখ্যক নিম্নশ্রেণীর যাজক যাহার! বিপ্লবকে স্বাগত জানাইয়া- 

. ছিল তাহার! wae? হইয়া পড়িয়াছিল এবং ফুরাপীগণ দ্বিধা 

7977" | বিভক্ত হইয়া পড়িয়াছিল। বিচারকদের জনসাধারণের 

দ্বার! নির্বাচন পদ্ধতি নিঃসন্দেহে ক্রটিপূর্ণ ছিল। কিন্তু এই সকল, of সত্বেও: 


অর্থ নৈতিক বাবস্থা 


চার্টের পুনর্গঠন 


" 


৩২ বিশ্ব ইতিহাস 


আইনসভার কতকগুলি কার্য দীর্ঘস্থায়ী হইয়াছিল। প্রথমতঃ আইনসভা 
কতৃক প্রাচীন শাসনব্যবস্থা ও সমাজব্যবস্থার বৈপ্লবিক পরিবর্তন সাধন 
এবং প্রত্যেকের সমানাধিকার স্বীকার। দ্বিতীয়তঃ প্রদেশগুলিকে Rae 
করিয়। নৃতন “ডিপার্টমেন্ট” ব| প্রদেশ গঠন দীর্ঘস্থায়ী হইয়াছিল। প্রাদেশিক 
সুযোগ সুবিধা এবং পৃথক পৃথক ব্যবস্থাগুলি বিনষ্ট করিবার ফলে জাতীয় 
এক্য প্রতিষ্ঠা সম্ভব হইয়াছিল। 

'মিরাবো£ মিরাবে। ছিলেন অভিজাত বংশের সন্তান। কিন্ত তিনি 
নিজশ্রেণী হইতে ষ্টেটন্‌ জেনারেলের সদস্য মনোনীত হইতে না পারিয়! তৃতীয়- 
শ্রেণীকর্তৃক dia জেনারেলের সদন্ত মনোনীত হন। তৃতীয় শ্রেণীর স্বার্থ 
রক্ষার্থে তিনি বৈপ্লবিক আন্দোলনে যোগদান করেন। প্রাচীন রীতিনীতির 
প্রতি তাহার অশ্রদ্ধা এবং অসাধারণ বাগীতার গুণে তিনি শীঘ্রই নেতারূপে 
পরিগণিত হন। মিরাবে। স্বৈরতম্ত্রের বিরোধী হইলেও সীমাবদ্ধ রাঁজতন্বের 
পক্ষপাতী ছিলেন। জাতীয় সভায় তিনিই একমাত্র বিজ্ঞতা এবং Taga 
পরিচয় প্রদান করিতে পারিয়াছিলেন। বৈপ্লবিক আন্দোলনকে নিয়মতান্তিক 
পথে পরিচালিত করিবার জন্য তিনি সম্রাটকে বিপ্লবের নেতৃত্ব গ্রহণের পরামর্শ 
প্রদান করিয়াছিলেন। কিন্তু তাহার আপোবমূলক নীতি কার্ষকরী হয় 
“HRI তিনি একাধিকবার সম্রাটকে প্যারিস পরিত্যাগ করিয়া উচ্ছুংখল 
জনতার নিয়ন্ত্রণ হইতে মুক্ত হইবার, এবং প্যারিসের জনতার CRAT এবং 
“বেআইনী কাধকলাপের বিরুদ্ধে সমগ্র ফরাসী জাতিকে তাহার (সম্রাটের ( 
নেতৃত্বে এক্যবদ্ধ করিবার পরামর্শ প্রদান করিয়াছিলেন । সম্রাট অত্যন্ত 
বিলম্বে তাহার উপদেশ গ্রহণ করিয়াছিলেন ফলে তাহার প্রচেষ্টা সফল হয় 
নাই | Tiea ফরাসীজাতি মিরাবোর প্রতিভাকে স্বীকৃতি প্রদান করে 
“নাই । রাজতন্ত্রের ভক্তগণ তাহাকে জনতার নেতা বলিয়া অবিশ্বাস করিত, 
এবং বিপ্লবী জনসাধারণ তাহাকে রাজতন্ত্রের পৃষ্টপোষক মনে করিয়া সন্দেহের 
> চক্ষে দেখিত। প্রথমজীবনের ) সামন্তজীবনের ) অন্যায় কার্যাবলী তাহার 


নবচেতনা ও বিপ্লবের যুগ ৩৩ 


সম্রাটের পলায়নের চেষ্টা £ হান্গামাকারী বুতুক্ষ নারীদের দ্বারা 
পরিবেষ্টিত হুইয়! সম্রাট যখন ভার্সাই হইতে প্যারিসে প্রত্যাবর্তন করিয়াছিলেন, 
তখন হইতেই তিনি কার্ধতঃ প্যারিসের জনতার হস্তে বন্দী জীবন যাপন 
| করিতেছিলেন। নৃতন শাসনতন্ত্র অনুযায়ী তিনি প্রায় ক্ষমতাহীন হইয়া 
পড়িয়াছিলেন। মিরাবোর মৃত্যুর ফলে তিনি রাজতন্ত্রের সর্বাপেক্ষা শক্তিশালী 
সমর্ককে হারাইয়াছিলেন। এই অবস্থায় সম্রাট দেশত্যাগ করিবার সিদ্ধান্ত 
করিলেন। কিন্তু পলাঁয়নের পথে ফ্রান্সের সীমান্তে ভোরেনিজ'এ সপরিবারে 
বিপ্লবীদের হস্তে বন্দী হইলেন। চুড়ান্ত অপমান করিতে করিতে বন্দী অবস্থায় 
তাহাকে প্যারিসে আনয়ন করা হইল এবং সমস্ত রাজকীয় ক্ষমতা হইতে 
বঞ্চিত করা হইল ( ২১শে জুন ১৭৯১)। 
সম্রাটের পলায়নের প্রচেষ্ট। ব্যর্থ হওয়ায় গুরুতর পরিস্থিতির উদ্ভব হইল। 
জনসাধারণ মনে করিল যে ফ্রান্সে যে সকল পরিবর্তন সাধিত হইয়াছে তিনি 
তাহার বিরোধী এবং মনে প্রাণে তিনি “এমিগার"দের (দেশত্যাগী ফরাসী 
সামন্তগণ ) পক্ষতুক্ত। সম্রাটের প্রতি তাহাদের বিশ্বাস শিথিল হইয়া গেল 
এবং তাহার আত্তরিকতায় তাহারা সন্দেহ করিতে লাগিল। ইহার ফলে 
ফ্রান্সে প্রজাতন্রী দলের উদ্ভব হইল। রোবস্পীয়র, দান প্রভৃতি প্রজাতন্ত্র 
নেতৃবর্গ সম্রাটকে সিংহাসনচ্যুত করিয়া ফ্রান্সে প্রজাতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠার দাবী 
জানাইলেন। কিন্তু নিয়মতান্ত্রিক রাজতন্ত্রের সমর্থকগণ তখনও শক্তিশালী 
ছিল। প্রঙ্গাতন্্রীদের বিরোধিতা অগ্রাহ্‌ করিয়! তাহারা সম্রাটকে পুনরায় 
রাজকীয় ক্ষমতায় প্রতিষ্ঠিত করিল। সম্রাট শাসনতন্ত্র মানিয়া লইলেন এবং 
ইহা সমর্থন করিবার শপথ গ্রহণ করিলেন। শাসনতন্ত্র রচন! সমাপ্ত 5 সুতরাং 
জাতীয়সভা বা কনষ্টিটুয়েণ্ট এসেম্বলীর সদস্তগণ জাতীয় সভা ভাঙ্গিয়া দিল। 
বিপ্লবের প্রতি ইউরোপের মনোভাব 5 ইউরোপে ফরাসী বিপ্লব 
গভীর গুৎস্তক্যের সঞ্চার করিয়াছিল। উদারনৈতিক মনীষীগণ ইহাকে 
নবধুগের Boal বলিয়৷ অভিহিত করিয়াঁছিলেন। Face waa ন্যায় বাগী 
এবং ওয়ার্ডওয়ার্থ এবং কোলরিজের six সাহিত্যিকগণ উচ্ছৃমিত ভাষায় 
ফরাসী বিপ্লবকে অভিনন্দিত করিয়াছিলেন। কিন্তু বার্ক ফরাসী বিপ্লবের 


ত 


৩৪ বিশ্ব ইতিহাস 


প্রতিক্রিয়া সম্পর্কে ইংলণ্ডের জনসাধারণকে সতর্ক করিয়া দিয়াছিলেন। বস্তুতঃ 
পক্ষে ইউরোপের শক্তিবর্গ বিপ্লবের গতি ও প্রকৃতি উপলব্ধি করিতে পারে 
নাই। তাহারা মনে করিয়াছিল যে বিপ্লবের প্রতিক্রিয়। ফ্রান্সের মধ্যেই 
সীমাবদ্ধ থাকিবে-_সজুতরাঁং তাহাদের স্বার্থ ক্ষুন্ন হইবার সম্ভাবনা פוה‎ | 
বরং বিপ্রবের ফলে ফ্রান্সের দুর্বলতার স্থযোগ লইয়া ফ্রান্সকে উপেক্ষা করিয়াই 
তাহার সাম্রাজ্য বিস্তারের নীতি অনুসরণ করিতে পারিবে | কিন্তু ফরাসী 
fracas আদর্শ যখন ইউরোপের বিভিন্ন প্রান্তে ছড়াইয়া পড়িতে লাগিল 
তখন “feat আতংকিত হইয়৷ যুদ্ধের জন্য প্রস্তুত হইল। রাশিয়ার suis 
দ্বিতীয় ক্যাথরিণ এই স্যোগে পোল্যাণ্ড গ্রাস করিবার মতলব করিলেন | 
একাধিক রাজনৈতিক দলের উদ্ভব ঃ নৃতন শাসনতন্ত্র অনুযায়ী 
১৭৯১ %: ১লা অক্টোবর আইনসভার প্রথম অধিবেশন হয়। ৭৪৫ জন ATT 
সমন্বিত এই আইনসভা অনভিজ্ঞ নূতন সস্তদের লইয়। গঠিত হইয়াছিল। 
এই নৃতন সাস্তদের অধিকাংশই ছিলেন চরমপন্থী প্রজাতন্ত্র | রাজতন্ত্রের 
প্রতি আনুগত্য শিথিল হইবার সঙ্গে সঙ্গে প্রজাতন্ত্রের প্রতি জনসাধারণের 
আকর্ষণ বৃদ্ধি পাইতেছিল। প্রজাতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠার জন্য বিভিন্ন ক্লাব প্রতিষ্ঠিত 
হইয়াছিল। সমগ্র ফ্রান্সে ইহারা প্রজাতন্ত্রের পক্ষে বিরামহীন প্রচার 
চীলাইতেছিল। এই ক্লাবগুলির মধ্যে জেকোঁবিন এবং কর্ডেলিয়ার ক্লাব 
উল্লেখযোগ্য । জেকোবিন ক্লাব প্রথমে নরমপন্থী ও নিয়মতান্ত্রিক আন্দৌলন- 
কারীদের দ্বারা প্রভাবিত ছিল। কিন্ত ক্রমে ইহার!” চরমপন্থী হইয়! পড়ে। 
লাফায়েও ও মিরাবোকে সরাইয়। রোবস্পীয়রকে নেতৃপদ প্রদান করা হয়। 
Te কর্তৃক পরিচালিত কর্ডেনিয়ার ক্লাব ছিল প্রজাতন্বীদের আর. একটি 
শক্তিশালী সংগঠন। 

আইনসভায় মোটামুটি ভাবে তিনটি দল ছিল। নিয়মতান্রিক, জিরো গিট 
ও জেকৌবিন। প্রথমতঃ নিয়মতান্ত্রিক দল ছিল নৃতন শাদনতন্ত্রের সমর্থক | 
সুতরাং ইহা ছিল সীমাবদ্ধ রাজতন্ত্রের সমর্থনকারী। কারণ নৃতন শাসনতন্ত্র 
সম্াটকে উচ্ছেদ করা হয় নাই। জিরোশ্ডিষ্ট এবং জেকোবিন উভয় দলই ছিল 
প্রজীতত্ত্বাদী | জিরোতিষ্রা ছিল নরমপন্থী প্রজাতন্বী__ইহাঁদের নেতারা 


নবচেতনা ও বিপ্রবের যুগ ৩৫ 


অধিকাংশই ছিল জিরোও প্রদেশের অবিবাসী। এইজন্য ইহাদের নাম 
হইয়াছিল জিরোণ্ডিষ্ট। জেকোবিনরা (মাউন্টেন নামেও অভিহিত ) ছিল 
চরমপন্থী প্রজাতন্ত্রী। ইহারা ফ্রান্সে Sater প্রতিষ্ঠার জন্য যে কোন ব্যবস্থা 
অবলম্বনের পক্ষপাতী ছিল। আইনসভাঁয় জিরোণ্ডিষ্টদের সংখ্যাগরিষ্ঠতা 
থাকিলেও দেশের অভ্যন্তরে জেকোবিনদের প্রভাব SS বৃদ্ধি পাইতেছিল। 

আইনসভার কার্ধাবলী £ আইনসভা এই মর্মে এক প্রস্তাব গ্রহণ 
করিল যে, সমস্ত বর্মযাজকগণকে “সিভিল কনষ্টিটিউসন অব দি Fifaa (Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy) বিধান মানিয়। চলিতে হইবে | যাহারা 
ইহা অমান্য করিবেন তাহাদের বিরুদ্ধে শাস্তিমূলক ব্যবস্থা গ্রহণ করা হইবে। 
আইনসভা আঁর একটি প্রস্তাব গ্রহণ করিয়া ঘোষণা করিল যে 'এমিগার'গণ 
(দেশত্যাগী ফরাসী অভিজাতগণ-__ইহারা পলাইয়া অন্তান্ত রাষ্ট্রে আশ্রয় 
গ্রহণ করিয়াছিলেন এবং বিপ্লব দমন করিবার জন্য שופ‎ বাষ্রগুলিকে 
উষ্কানি দিতেছিলেন ) যদি নির্দিষ্ট তারিখের মধ্যে দেশে প্রত্যাবর্তন না করে 
তাহা হইলে তাহাদের মৃত্যুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত করা হইবে এবং ধন সম্পত্তি 
বাজেয়াপ্ত করা হইবে। কিন্তু সম্রাট ছুইটি প্রস্তাবই অগ্রাহ করিলেন। 
অবশ্য নিজ ভাতাঁকে তিনি স্বদেশে প্রত্যাবর্তনের নির্দেশ প্রদান করিলেন । 
সম্বাটের এই কাধের ফলে জনসাধারণ ক্রুদ্ধ হইল। তাহাদের ধারণা হইল 
যে সম্রাট শাসনতন্ত্র সমর্থনের প্রতিশ্রুতি প্রদান করিলেও তিনি সম্পূর্ণভাবে 
শাসনতন্ত্রের বিরোধী | চরমপন্থীদের প্রচারের ফলে উত্তেজিত জনত! 
সমাটের বিরুদ্ধে বলপ্রয়োগের উদ্দেশ্যে তুলারীজ প্রাসাদ আক্রমণ করিল 
(২০শে জুন ১৭৯২ ( | 

ইউরোপের সহিত সংগ্রাম £ প্রথমতঃ সম্রাট যোড়শ লুইকে ক্রমাগত 
6% ভাবে অপমান করা হইতেছিল তাহাতে ইউরোপের aswel ga 

হইয়াছিলেন। বিপ্রবী নেতাদের অবিশ্রান্ত প্রচারের 

THUS am Race আদর্শ ইউরোপের বিভিন্ন দেশে Fe 
ছড়াইয়| পড়িতেছিল। ইহার ফলে বিভিন্ন দেশের রাষ্ট্রনায়কগণ ফ্রান্সের 
বিরুদ্ধে সংঘবদ্ধ হইলেন | 


৩৬ বিশ্ব ইতিহাস 

দ্বিতীয়তঃ ফ্রান্সে সামন্ত প্রথা বিলুপ্ত হইয়াছিল। সামন্তগণ তাহাদের 
প্রাপ্য কর হইতে বঞ্চিত হইয়াছিলেন। ফ্রান্সের অন্তর্গত আলমাস প্রদেশে 
জার্মান সামন্তদের অনেক জমিদারী fusi সামন্ত কর বিলুপ্ত হইবার 
ফলে তাহার! ক্ষতিগ্রস্থ হইয়াছিল। তৃতীয়তঃ করাঁসীগণ ফ্রাঁন্মের ভৌগলিক 
সীমানার অন্তর্গত এভিগনন্‌ অধিকার করিয়াছিল। এভিগনন্‌ চতুৰ্দশ শতাব্দী 
হইতেই পোপের শাসনাধীন ছিল। স্থতরাং আন্তর্জাতিক আইন ও নীতি 
বিরোধী এই কার্য ইউরোপে ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে গুরুতর প্রতিক্রিয়ার কৃষ্টি 
করিয়াছিল | এই সকল কারণ সত্বেও হয়ত ইউরোপের অন্তান্ত রাষ্ট্রের 


সহিত ফ্রান্সের সংঘর্ষ হইত al | কিন্ত ক্রমাগত সাফল্যে উৎসাহিত ফরাসীগণ | 


বিপ্লবের বাণী সমগ্র ইউরোপে প্রচার করিতে বদ্ধপরিকর হইয়াছিল। কারণ 
বিপ্লব দীর্ঘজীবী করিতে হইলে ইউরোপের প্রাচীন সমাজ ও রাষ্ট্র ব্যবস্থার 
উচ্ছেদ সাধনের প্রয়োজন ছিল। তাহা abel সম্রাজ্ঞী এবং রাজভক্ত এমিগার- 
গণ যখন বৈদেশিক সাহায্যের আবেদন জানাইলেন তখন যুদ্ধ অবশ্যম্ভাবী 
হইয়| পড়িল। 

ফ্রান্সের জনসাধারণের ধারণা হইয়াছিল যে afta ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে 
এমিগারদের কার্যকলাপে ইন্ধন যোগাইতেছে। এমিগারগণ জার্মান সীমান্তে 
সৈন্য সংগ্রহ করিতেছিল। বিপ্লবী নেতৃবর্গের ধারণা হইয়াছিল যে সম্রাট 
ষখন আইনসভ। কর্তৃক এমিগারদের বিরুদ্ধে গৃহীত প্রস্তাব sate করিয়াছেন 
তখন Aide নিশ্চয়ই এমিগারদের কার্যকলাপ সমর্থন করেন। 6% 
সম্রাট লিওপোল্ড ছিলেন ফরাসী সম্রাজ্ঞী মেরী আতোয়ানেখ্ঞর ভ্রাতা | 
প্রাশিয়ার সম্রাটের সহিত একত্রিত হইয়া তিনি ঘোষণা! করিলেন যে ফরাসী 
সম্রাটকে সাহায্য করা ইউরোপের প্রত্যেক fex কর্তব্য | অন্যান্য রাষ্ট্রগুলি 
যোগদান করিলে তাহারা ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে সৈন্য প্রেরণ করিবেন ( প্রিলনিজের 
প্লিলনিজের ঘোষণা ঘোষণা ২৭শে আগন্ট ১৭৯১)। ফ্রান্সের উত্তেজিত 

à RIÙ নেতৃবর্গ এমিগাঁরদের সহিত সম্পর্কের কৈফিয়ত 
দাবী করিয়া wa নিকট এক চরমপত্র প্রেরণ করিলেন। কিন্তু afr 
ইহা অগ্রাহ করায় আইনসভার জিরোণ্ডিষ্টগাণ সম্রাটকে অস্রিয়ার বিরুদ্ধে 
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যুদ্ধ ঘোষণা করিতে বাধ্য করিল । এপ্রিল ১৭৯২ ( | প্রাশিয়া ছিল অষ্রিয়ার 
মিত্র, pests প্রাশিয়াও যুদ্ধে জড়াইয়া পড়িল | - 
ঘটনাবলী 5 সন্ত্রাসের রাজত্ব : ফরাসী সৈন্যবাহিনী wf অধিকৃত 
বেলজিয়াম আক্রমণ করিতে যাইয়| aaa ও প্রাঁশিয়ার মিলিত সৈন্যবাঁহিনীর 
হস্তে বিধ্বস্ত হইল। কিন্তু জনসাধারণের ক্রোধ হতভাগ্য সম্রাট চতুর্দশ 
লুইয়ের উপর পড়িল। তাহার! সম্জাটকে দেশদ্রোহী বলিয়া ঘোষণা করিল । 
প্রাশিয়ার সৈন্যবাহিনীর অধিনায়ক ডিউক অব বার্সউইক সম্রাটের বিপদ 
উপলব্ধি করিয়া ঘোষণা করিলেন যে রাজপরিবারের উপর বলপ্রয়োগ করা 
হইলে তিনি প্যারিসের জনসাধারণের উপর নির্মম প্রতিশোধ গ্রহণ 
করিবেন এবং প্যারিস ধুলিপাৎ করিবেন। কিন্তু ইহাতে সম্রাটের বিপদ 
বাঁড়িল। প্যারিসের জনতার ধারণা হইল প্রাশিয়া-অগ্্িয়ার সৈন্তবাহিনীর 
সহিত সম্রাটের যোগাযোগ আছে। ক্রুদ্ধ জনতা ১ই আগাষ্ট তুলারিজ 
প্রাসাদ আক্রমণ করে। সম্রাট আত্মরক্ষার্থেও রক্ষীদলকে গুলি বর্ষণের 
নির্দেশ প্রদান করেন |פוה‎ প্রাণভয়ে ভীত সম্রাট 
আর পাস. প্রাসাদ ত্যাগ করিয়া আইন সভায় আশ্রয় গ্রহণ 
করিলেন। তুলারিজ প্রাসাদ ধ্বংশ করা হইল | সম্রাটের 


' দেহরক্ষী সৈন্যদলকে নির্মমভাবে প্রকাশ রাস্তায় হত্যা করা হইল। 


অতঃপর আইনসভা সমাটকে পদচ্যুত করিল এবং নূতন শাসনতন্ত্র 
প্রণয়নের জন্য এক জাতীয় সম্মেলন আহ্বানের সিদ্ধান্ত করিল। প্যারিসের 
উন্মত্ত জনতার নির্দেশে আইনসভা এই প্রস্তাব গ্রহণ করিতে বাধ্য হুইল। 
জেকোবিনদের নেতৃত্বে জনতা প্যারিসের পৌরশাসন ব্যবস্থা বাতিল করিয়া 
প্যারিসের শাঁসনভাঁর ‘কমিউন’ বা নাগরিক কমিটির 
উপর שש‎ করিল। উত্তেজিত জনতার নেত! হইলেন 
দাতন, ম্যারাট এবং রোৌবস্পীয়র | জাতীয় সম্মেলন ৮৭ পর্যন্ত 
তাহার! ফ্রান্সের ভাগ্যবিধাতা হইলেন | 

ইতিমধ্যে afr ও প্রাশিয়ার সৈন্যবাহিনী সকল বাধা ae. করিয়া 
দ্রুত প্যারিসের দিকে অগ্রসর হইতেছিল। ব্যর্থতায় ক্ষিপ্ত জেকোবিন নেতৃবৃন্দ 


প্যারিসের কমিউন 


[রি‏ ו 
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airea সমর্থকদের পাইকারী হারে হত্যার নির্দেশ দিলেন। একদল ভাড়াটে 
জল্লাদ নিযুক্ত করা হইল--যাহারা কারাগার আক্রমণ করিয়| রাজতন্ত্রের 
সমর্থক সন্দেহ করিয়া সহস্রাধিক বন্দীকে টুকরা টুকরা করিয়া হত্যা করিল। 
এই নারকীয় হত্যালীলার নায়ক ছিলেন ম্যারাট। 

ao” ইতিহাসে এই রক্তাক্ত অধ্যায় সেপ্টেম্বর হত্যাকাণ্ড নামে 
পরিচিত__বিপ্লবের ইতিহাসে একটি কলংকজনক অধ্যায় | 

সৌভাগ্যক্রমে ভামির যুদ্ধে প্রাশিয়ার সৈন্যবাহিনী পরাজিত হইল এবং 
লিলি হইতে অগ্িয়ান সৈন্তবাহিনী বিতাড়িত হইল। জেমাপ্সির যুদ্ধে aaa 
cate শোচনীয়ভাবে পরাজিত হইল। বিজয়ী ফরাসী সৈন্যদল 
বেলজিয়াম, নাইম এবং ster অধিকার করিল। আঁনন্দমুখর ফরাসী 
জনতার কণ্ঠে ধ্বনিত হইল-_“বিপ্রব দীর্ঘজীবি হউক” | বিদেশী রাষ্টগুলির 
সহিত এমিগারদের চক্রান্ত, ইউরোপের শক্তিবর্গের সহিত ফ্রান্সের যুদ্ধ এবং 
সম্রাটের চরম দুর্বলতা ফ্রান্সে রাজতন্ত্রের সমাধি রচনা করিল। 

জাতীয় সম্মেলনের কার্যকলাপ £ আইন সভার অবলুপ্তির পর জাতীয় 
সম্মেলনের ( National Convention ( অধিবেশন আরম্ভ হইল (২১শে 
সেপ্টে্বর ১৭৯২)। জাতীয় সম্মেলন প্রথমেই রাজতন্ত্রের উচ্ছেদ করিয়া 


ফ্রান্সে প্রজীতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠা করিল। এমিগাঁরদের চিরতরে স্বদেশ হইতে নির্বাসিত - 


কর] হইল এবং প্রজাতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠার দিন হইতে নৃতন ক্যালেণ্ডার বা বর্গণনার 
ব্যবস্থা প্রবর্তন করা হইল। নৃতন শাসনতন্ত্র রচনার জন্য একটি কমিটি গঠন 
করা হইল। 
যখন সর্বসম্মতিক্রমে ফ্রান্সে aaea উচ্ছেদ করিয়। প্রজাতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠা কর! 
হইল তখন সযাট যোড়শ লুইয়ের ভবিষ্যৎ নির্ধারণের প্রশ্ন উঠিল। রোবস্‌- 
পীয়রের নেতৃত্বে জেকোবিন দল বিনা বিচারে সযাটকে মৃত্যুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত 
করিবার পক্ষপাতী ছিল। কিন্তু faa? দল জনসাধারনের মতামত 
বাজরা গ্রহণের পক্ষপাতী ছিল। কিন্তু জেকোবিনরা জাতীয় 
| সম্মেলনে সংখ্যাগরিষ্ঠাতা অর্জন করিল। לצה‎ 
বিচারের নামে এক প্রহসন 9956 হইল। রাষ্ট্রদ্রোহ এবং জাতির 
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বিরুদ্ধে ষড়যন্ত্রের অভিযোগে সত্রাটকে মৃতুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত করা হইল। হতভাগ্য 
সম্রাটকে গিলোটিনে শিরচ্ছেদ করা হইল (২১শে জান্য়ারী ১৭৯৩) | 
বলা হইয়াছে সম্রাটকে মৃত্যুদণ্ড প্রদান করা অন্যায় ও ভুল হইয়াছিল 
(both a crime and blunder) | প্রজাঁবৎসল এবং নিরীহ সমত্রাটকে 
মৃত্যুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত করা৷ উচিত হয় নাই। ইহা! নিঃসন্দেহে 
চরম নিষ্ঠুরতা এবং অন্যায়ের পরিচয়। দ্বিতীয়তঃ 
ইহাতে প্রজাতন্ত্রের কোন ate হয় নাই বা বিপ্লবের 
আদর্শের মর্ধাদা বৃদ্ধি করে নাই | বরং সম্রাটের মৃত্যুদণ্ডের প্রতিক্রিয়া স্বরূপ 
mae একাধিক আভ্যন্তরীণ বিদ্রোহ এবং বৈদেশিক আক্রমণের সম্মুখীন 
হুইতে হইয়াছিল। ইহারই ফল স্বরূপ ফ্রান্সে we হইয়াছিল সন্ত্রাসের রাজত্ব 
যাহা গ্রজাতন্ত্রকে শক্তিশালী না করিয়। দুর্বল করিয়াছিল এবং নেপোলিয়নের 
অভ্যুদয়ের পথ স্থগম করিয়াছিল। 
ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে প্রথম শক্তিজোট s সাময়িক সীফল্যে উৎসাহিত 
গ্রজীতন্ত্রীদের আক্রমনাত্মক কার্যকলাপে ফ্রান্স শীঘ্রই ইউরোপের সহিত সংঘর্ষে 
লিপ্ত হইল। তাহারা এক প্রচাঁরপত্রের দ্বারা ইউরোপের বিভিন্ন দেশের 
জনসাধারণকে সম্রাট বা রাজার বিরুদ্ধে বিদ্রোহ ঘোষণ| করিতে আহ্বান 
জাঁনাইল এবং সামরিক সাহায্যের প্রতিশ্রুতি প্রদান করিল। এই ধরণের পপ্রচাঁর 
«iz দেশের প্রচলিত শাসনব্যবস্থার পক্ষে বিপজ্জনক হইয়া উঠিল। কিন্ত 
; ইউরোপের সহিত ফ্রান্সের সংগ্রাম শুধুমাত্র রাজতন্ত্রের 
যুদ্ধের কারণ. বিরুদ্ধে প্রজাতন্ত্রের সংগ্রাম ছিল না। ফ্রান্সের পক্ষে 
যুদ্ধের প্রয়োজন ছিল। বিপ্লবের ফলে দেশে শিল্পবাঁণিজ্যের ব্যাপক ক্ষতি 
হইয়াছিল। বহুসংখ্যক লোক প্রজাতন্ত্র রক্ষার জন্য সৈহ্যবাহিনীতে যোগদান 
করিয়াছিল। ইহাদের কোন প্রকার কর্মসংস্থানের ব্যবস্থা না করিয়া সৈন্ত- 
বাহিনী হইতে ফিরাইয়। দেওয়| সম্ভব ছিল না। সুতরাং ফ্রান্সের আভ্যন্তরীন 
শাস্তি ও নিরাপত্তার জন্য যুদ্ধের প্রয়োজন ছিল। 
সুতরাং ফ্রান্সের PATA মনোভাব এবং সম্রাট ষোড়শ লুইকে কীগুজ্ঞান- 
হীন ভাবে মৃত্যুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত করিবার ফলে সমগ্র ইউরোপ ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে 
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দণ্ডায়মান হইল। ו‎ ও প্রাশিয়ার সহিত ফ্রান্সের যুদ্ধ ইতিপূর্বেই আরম্ভ 
হইয়াছিল। ফ্রান্স কর্তৃক বেলজিয়াম অধিরুত হইবার ফলে ইংলগ এবং 
ইল্যাণডর স্বার্থ বিপদাপন্ন হইয়াছিল। সম্রাট লুইয়ের মৃত্যুদণ্ডে ইংলণ্ড pa 
এবং ক্রুদ্ধ হইয়াছিল। বেসরকারী ফরাসী রাষ্ট্রদূত চৌভেলিনকে ইংলণ্ড 
পরিত্যাগ করিবার নির্দেশ প্রদান করা হইল। ইংলণ্ডের এই মনোভাঁবে ক্রুদ্ধ 
ফ্রান্স, হল্যাণ্ড ও ইংলণ্ডের বিরুদ্ধে যুদ্ধ ঘোষণা করিল। ফলে ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে 
এক শক্তিজোট গড়িয়া উঠিল। ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে এই প্রথম 
শক্তিজোটে ইংলণ্ড, vente, afa, প্রাশিয়া, সাভিনিয়া 
এবং স্পেন যোগদান করিল। ফ্রান্সের সহিত শক্তি- 
জোটের রাষ্টগুলির শুধুমাত্র আদর্শগত বিরোধ ছিল না। প্রতিটি ae 


নিজস্ব অর্থ নৈতিক, বাণিজ্যিক ও সাম্রাজ্যবাদী স্বার্থ রক্ষার্থে যুদ্ধে যোগদান 
করিয়াছিল। 


যুদ্ধের প্রথমেই ফরাঁসীগণ অষ্টিয়ার সৈশ্যবাহিনীর নিকট নের-উনডেনের 
যুদ্ধে পরাজিত হইয়া বেলজিয়াম পরিত্যাগ করিতে বাঁধা হইল। প্রাশিয়ার 
সির দৈন্যবাহিনী রাইন অঞ্চল হইতে ফরাসী বাহিনী বিতাঁড়িত 

O করিল; ইংরেজবাহিনী ডানকার্ক অবরোধ করিল এবং 


BC বিরুদ্ধে প্রথম 
শক্তিজোট 


কিন্ত এই বিপদে ভীত না Real ফ্রান্সের নায়কগণ স্বদেশে এবং বিদেশে 
প্রজাতন্ত্রের শত্রুদের ধ্বংস করিবার জন্য নয়জন 
নিরাপত্তা কমিটি” গঠন করিল 


জিরোতিষ্ট এবং জেকোবিন দলের 
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জনতা জাতীয় সম্মেলন বা কনেভেনসন ভবন আক্রমণ করিয়া একত্রিশ জন 
জিরোণ্ডিষ্ট নেতাকে গ্রেপ্তার করিতে বাধ্য করিল। 
জিরোডি্ট দলের ইহার কলে জিরোঙ্ডিষ্টদের পতন হইল। তাহাদের বিদ্ধ 
কঠোর ব্যবস্থা অবলম্বন কর! Beal জেকোবিন দল 
রাষ্ট্রের সকল ক্ষমতা হস্তগত করিল। রক্তপিপাস্থ ম্যারাট, দাতন এবং 
রোবস্পীয়য়ের নেতৃত্বে ফ্রান্সে সন্ত্রাসের রাজত্ব আরম্ভ হইল। 
সন্লাসের রাজত্ব (Reign of Terror): ১৭৯৩ খুঃ ২রা জুন হইতে 
১৭৯৪ d: জুলাই পর্যন্ত ফ্রান্সের ইতিহাস “সন্ত্রাসের রাজত্ব’ নামে পরিচিত। 
কনভেনসন হইতে জিরোত্ডিষ্টদের বহিস্কৃত করিবার ফলে ফ্রান্সে নরমপন্থী 
গ্রজীতন্ত্রীদের বিলুপ্তি হইল এবং জেকোবিন নেতৃত্বে সুরু হইল ভীতির 
রাজত্ব, ফ্রান্সের ইতিহাসের কলংকজনক অধ্যায়। প্যারিসের কমিউনই 
বাস্তবিক পক্ষে ব্যাপক ক্ষমতার অধিকারী ছিল। fee ইহার ফলে 
অন্যান্য সহ্রগুলিতে বিক্ষোভের zÈ হইয়াছিল এবং প্রকাশ্য বিদ্রোহ 
দেখা দিয়াছিল। লা-ভেণ্ডী নামক স্থানে ক্যাথলিক এবং রাজতন্ত্রের 
সমর্থকদের সহযোগিতায় ব্যাপক কৃষক বিদ্রোহ দেখা দিয়াছিল। স্থতরাং 
জেকোবিনদের আভ্যন্তরীন বিদ্রোহ ও গৃহযুদ্ধ এবং বৈদেশিক আক্রমণ এই 
দুইটি গুরুতর বিপদের সম্মুখীন হইতে হইয়াছিল। প্রথম বিপদ হইতে উদ্ধার 
পাইবাঁর জন্য জেকোবিন দল লোমহর্ষক হত্যাকাণ্ডের পথে অগ্রসর হইল। 
জন নিরাপত্তা কমিটির উপর ফ্রান্সের শত্রুদের নিধন করিবার ভার 
অর্পন করা হইয়াছিল। বিপ্রব ও প্রজাতন্ত্রের শত্রুদের মধো সন্ত্রাস স্থষ্টির 
জন্য কমিটি কয়েকটি ব্যবস্থা অবলম্বন করিয়াছিল। প্রথমতঃ ‘দি ল অব 
সাঁসপেক্টন্‌, (The Law of Suspects) নামে একটি আইন প্রণয়ন করা 
হইল। রাঁজতন্ত্রী এবং বিপ্লব বিরোধীদের প্রত্যেককে কারাগারে নিক্ষেপের 
ব্যবস্থা করা হইল। দ্বিতীয়তঃ সন্দেহজনক ব্যক্তিদের বা৷ অপরাধীদের শাস্তি 
বিধানের জন্যে একটি বিপ্রবী ট্রাইবুনাল গঠন করা হইল (Revolutionary 
Tribunal) | এই ট্রাইবুনালের বিচার প্রহসনে পরিণত হইয়াছিল। কারণ 
জেকোবিন বিরোধীদের মৃত্যুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত করাই ছিল ইহার একমাত্র উদ্দেশ্য | 


৪২ বিশ্ব ইতিহাস 


তৃতীয়তঃ বিপ্লবী ট্রাইবুনাল কর্তৃক মৃত্যুদণ্ডে দণ্ডিত বাক্তিদের শিরচ্ছেদ 
করিবার জন্য গিলোটিন নামক এক প্রকার যন্ত্র আবিষ্কার করা হইল। বিপ্লবী 
টাইবুনালের নির্দেশ suut কয়েক সহস্র ব্যক্তিকে গিলোটিনে হত্যা করা 
হুইল। জেকোবিন নেতৃরন্দের এই নির্মস নিষ্ঠরতাঁয় সমগ্র ইউরোপ স্তম্ভিত 
হইল। স্রাঙ্জী আঁতোয়ানেৎকে চূড়ান্ত অবমাননা 

Ee করিবার পর গিলোটিনে হত্যা করা হইল। faafe? 
দলের বিখ্যাত নেত্রী মাদাম রোলাও, ডিউক অব অরলিয়েন্স এবং অন্যান্য 
নেতৃস্থানীয় জিরোণ্ডি্ট নেতাদের গিলোটিনে প্রাণ হারাইতে হইল। 
'জেকোবিন নেতাদের নির্দেশে সমগ্র ফ্রান্সে রক্তের cate বহিয়। গেল। সমগ্র 
দেশে সন্ত্রাসের RÈ হইল। এই হত্যাকাণ্ডের নায়ক ছিলেন ম্যারাট | শত 
সহজ দেশপ্রেমিক ফরাসী সন্তানের অভিশাঁপে তাহার শোচনীয় পরিণতি 
WHR আসিল। অষ্টাদশ বর্ষীয়া নর্দান তরুণী কার্লে! কার্দের ছুরিকাঘাতে 
ম্যারাট প্রাণ হাঁরাইলেন। 
ইহার পরই ‘জন নিরাপত্তা কমিটি, লায়নস্‌ এবং ভেণ্ডীর কৃষক বিদ্রোহ 
নির্মমভাবে দমন করিল। এইভাবে দেশের অভ্যন্তরে 
কঠোরভাবে সকল বিরোধিতা দমন কর! হইল। এইবার 


জিন নিরাপত্তা কমিটি’ বৈদেশিক আক্রমণ প্রতিহত করিবার জন্য অগ্রসর 
হইল। 


যুদ্ধ দপ্তরের ভার ছিল কারনটের উপর | তাহার সংগঠনী প্রতিভা ছিল 
অসাধারণ। তিনি eS ফরাসীবাহিনী পুনর্গঠিত করিয়া ডানকার্ক হইতে 
ইংরাজদের বিতাঁড়িত করিলেন এবং ওয়াটিংনিজ নামক স্থানে 6868 সৈন্ত- 
.א‎ বাহিনী পরাজিত করিলেন | অস্রিয়া-প্রাশিয়। বাহিনী 
db রাইন অঞ্চলে পশ্চাদাপসরণ করিতে বাধ্য হইল। ফরাসী 

বাহিনী হল্যাণ্ড অধিকার করিল এবং অল্প সময়ের মধ্যে 
বেলজিয়াম এবং তুলো ফরাসী বাহিনী Tet অধিকৃত হইল। ফরাসী বাহিনীর 
এই বিস্ময়কর সাফল্যে ইউরোপ বিস্মিত হইল। ১৭৯৫ খৃঃ স্পেন এবং 
প্রাশিয়া, ফ্রান্সের সহিত সন্ধি স্থাপন করিল ( Treaty of Basle ) | 


কৃষক বিদ্রোহ 
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সুতরাং মাত্র ইংলণ্ড এবং অক্টিয়ার সহিত ফ্রান্সের যুদ্ধ চলিতে লাঁগিল। 
ফ্রান্সের বিরুদ্ধে গঠিত শক্তি জোট site: ভাদ্দিয়া গেল। 
জেকোবিন দলে ভাজন £ বিপ্লবকে স্মরণীয় করিবার জন্য পুরাতন 
ক্যালেগার পরিবর্তন করিয়া নূতন ক্যালেগ্ার প্রবর্তন করা হইয়াছিল। 
২১শে সেপ্টেম্বর (১৭৯২) প্রজাতন্ত্র প্রতিষ্ঠিত হইয়াছিল। এ দিন হইতে 
নূতন যুগ এবং বর্ষ গণনার পদ্ধতি প্রবর্তন করা হইল। 
ইহার পয়ই সন্ত্রাসের রাজত্বের অবসান হইল। বৈদেশিক শক্রুর 
বিরুদ্ধে সমস্ত শক্তি নিয়োজিত করিবার জন্য দেশের অভ্যন্তরে সকল বিরোধিতা 
স্তব্ধ করিবার উদ্দেশ্যে রক্তাক্ত পদ্ধতি অনুসরণ করা হইয়াছিল। আভ্যন্তরীণ 
ও বৈদেশিক বিপদ হইতে ফ্রান্স মুক্ত হইয়াছিল। স্থতরাং সন্ত্রাসের 
রাজত্বের আর প্রয়োজন ছিল কিনা ইহা লইয়| গুরুতর মতভেদ দেখা দিল। 
প্যারিসের কমিউন কর্তৃক সমথিত নেতা হার্বাট এবং তাহার অনুগামীগণ 
ছিলেন সর্বাপেক্ষা চরমপন্থী। তাঁহার! সামাজিক বিপ্লব সাধনের SI 
ক্যাথলিক ধর্মের বিরুদ্ধে অবিরাম প্রচার চালাইতে লাগিল এবং উপাসনার 
স্থানগুলি বন্ধ করিয়া দেওয়ার জন্য এক আইন প্রণয়ন করিল। কিন্ত এই 
: অতি-বিপ্লবীদের কার্যে অধিকাংশ নেতৃবৃন্দ upu হইলেন। 
৯০০৮৮ অবশেষে রোপদ্পীয়রের নির্দেশে 5145 এবং তাঁহার 
সকল অন্গগাঁমীকে গিলোটিনে হত্যা করা হইল। যাহারা এযাবংকাল অগণিত 
নরনারীকে গিলোটিনে হত্যা করিয়াছেন এইবার তাহাদের মধ্যে প্রতিক্রিয়া 
শুরু হইল। নিজেরাই একে অপরকে গিলোটিনে প্রেরণ করিতে লাগিলেন | 
হার্বাটের পতনের পর দীতউনের পালা আসিল। আভ্যন্তরীণ এবং 
বৈদেশিক বিপদের কারণ না থাকায় দান দেশে স্বাভাবিক অবস্থা প্রবর্তন 
করিতে চাহিয়াছিলেন। কিন্তু তাহার এই যুক্তি রোপস্গীয়র এবং তাহার 
eura নিকট অসহ হইল। দেশদ্রোহী এবং বিপ্লব বিরোধী আখ্যা : 
"oM দিয়| দীতন এবং তাঁহার সকল অন্ুগাঁমীদের গিলোটিনে 
শিরচ্ছেদ করা৷ হইল। . দীতন ছিলেন জেকোবিনদের 
সর্বশ্রেষ্ঠ নেতা । তাঁহারই উদ্যম এবং প্রচেষ্টার ফলে ১৭৯২ খৃঃ প্রাশিয়ার 


